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PRIVATE PROPERTY AS IT IS. 


BY WILLIAM KERBY, Pu,D. 


SRHE indiscriminate defence that is made of private 
property against those who so earnestly attack 
it leads many to undertake to protest too much 
against any invasion whatsoever of property as 

: = we know it. We even find that some who de- 
fend the theoretical right of private property persistently ig- 
nore the fact that the condition of millions practically refutes 
the argument proposed. There is something wrong when we 
argue that every man has a natural right to private property 
and at the same time, millions are actually hindered from hav- 
ing any except for daily consumption. It is well to distinguish 
between property in itself, its symbols and the mechanism 
which is developed in its processes. We should, in arguing 
for private property, take account of the social supplements 
to individual property supplied by the state and to that extent 
weakening the claims for individual ownership. Thus, for in- 
stance, if we argue that a man has a right to property in order 
to educate his children, this does not carry us very far since 
society supplies the schools practically gratis through which 
children may be educated, even in their religion. Again it is 
well to take account of the unearned increment in property, 
for surely a man’s title to a piece of land in itself must be 
stronger than his right to the unearned increment in its value. 
We must take account also of the furious passion for property 
which probably leads many of us to fail to discriminate when 
we speak about it. Property has gone so far away from its 
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original function, it has taken on so many secondary and 
lamentable features that it is only with the greatest difficulty 
that we can speak accurately of it. While nature and nature’s 
God placed certain inherent limitations on ownership, the in- 
genuity of men has succeeded in setting them aside. 

Wheat, corn, meat, fruits are bulky. They are stored with 
difficulty, and each of them will in time decay. These fea- 
tures originally constituted a natural limitation for ownership, 
even when the genius of man devised methods of drying and 
preserving, thus conquering decay and conferring a specics of 
immortality on the objects of human consumption. They may 
be easily stolen and consumed by others. Thus, a social dan- 
ger was added to the constitution of things tending to check 
the passion for ownership. The genius of man overcame these 
obstacles by inventing imperishable symbols of either natural 
value such as metals or of legal value such as paper money. 
At any rate, there is neither decay nor forbidding bulk in 
money, in small quantities at least. When, then, a money 
symbol appears, many of the obstacles to ownership are set 
aside. In this manner men procure a general purchasing power 
for things rather than things themselves. 

Yet on the whole, money is bulky and heavy. It is im- 
personal, inviting theft. The genius of man advances and de- 
vises simpler symbols for money itself. These are all forms 
of credit known generally as stocks, bonds, mortgages, certifi- 
cates, etc., etc. They have practically no bulk whatever. 
They are usually registered in the name of the owner, and 
thereby legally sanctioned. One who cannot be identified as 
their owner, cannot ordinarily convert them into money. In 
this way practically all of the obstacles to the possession of 
things have been removed and the way has been opened for 
that passion to develop which has caused to be written the 
bloodiest pages in the history of the human race. Some who 
defend private property seem to merge these three stages of 
private property into an indiscriminate defence. In other 
words, the institutions in and through which property is or- 
ganized seem to acquire in the minds of many, a degree of 
sacredness and permanent natural sanction equal to that of 
property in its natural form. Those, on the contrary, who 
attack private property insist with all of the cleverness of 
instinct and the zeal of conviction on making this distinction 
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‘ and on carrying it through their entire propaganda. While we 
conservatives seem to argue in defence of private property as 
a means to an end, we usually refuse to go into the facts 
which would determine whether or not it is a satisfactory 
means to that end. It practically becomes an end in itself in 
our way of presenting it. The radicals, on the contrary, do 
take it as a means to an end and declare it unsatisfactory. 
They then propose their revolution together with what may be 
called equivalent rights by which the functions of property 
right are to be provided for. 

All of these features and phases of private property bear 
directly on the controversy to which private property in these 
days gives occasion. But the most acute phase of that con- 
troversy turns on the relative importance of property and of 
human life in our civilization. Heretofore the idea of property 
had been constantly widened until every feature of its rights 
was elaborately protected, while the definition of human life 
has been held to such narrow proportions that life practically 
in its essential features has been unprotected in our institu- 
tions. Murders have been unpunished in the history of indus- 
try, homes have been robbed of their supporters, workers have 
been robbed of their health, and all of this with impunity, 
because of the narrow definition of life as the law aims to 
protect it. The controversies about property may be reduced 
to an endeavor to widen the definition of human life in such 
a manner as to meet the dangers to it peculiar to modern in- 
dustry and social conditions. 

In one section of our population there is found too little 
of private property and in another there is found too much. 
Those who possess property in what seems to be ideal measure 
are compelled to live in such fear of losing it and to take 
such precautions in defence of it, because of the ordinary risks 
of business, that much of the joy of it is lost. Relatively few 
in these days, are capable of managing their property intelli- 
gently, particularly if we have in mind industrial securities. 
Those who admit that they have sufficient property probably 
have too much. Many of those who claim that they have too 
little of property have sufficient. Some one has well said that 
being rich consists in the capacity to satisfy the imagination. 
If this is true, the miser is poor and the tramp is rich. If on 
the other hand, the poor are those who are striving to become 
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rich, poverty is much more widespread than statistics show. 
We are far away from the good definition of Ruskin who 
claimed that property consists in the good things that a man 
has honestly got and can skillfully use. The complaints that 
come regularly from centres of culture that the age is com- 
mercialized, that it is money-mad, have undoubtedly much 
warrant. A detailed study of the methods resorted to in sup- 
port of religion and charity, which ought to be the dearest 
interests in any civilization, would furnish a sad enough com- 
mentary on the domination of property in the thoughts of men. 
One would think that Dickens was writing in our own day 
when he says sarcastically in Our Mutual Friend: “As is 
well known to the wise in their generation, traffic in Shares 
is the one thing to have to do with in this world. Have no 
antecedents, no established character, no cultivation, no ideas, 
no manners; have Shares. Have Shares enough to be on 
Boards of Direction in capital letters, oscillate on mysterious 
business between London and Paris, and be great. Where does 
he come from? Shares. Where is he going to? Shares. 
What are his tastes? Shares. Has he any principles? StHares. 
What squeezes him into Parliament? Shares. Perhaps he 
never of himself achieved success in anything, never originated 
anything, never produced anything! Sufficient answer to all: 
Shares. O mighty Shares! To set those blaring images so 
high, and to cause us smaller vermin, as under the influence 
of henbane or opium, to cry out night and day: ‘Relieve us 
of our money, scatter it for us, buy us and sell us, ruin us, 
only we beseech ye take rank among the powers of the earth, 
and fatten on us!’” 

Much in line with this is his remark in Nicholas Nickleby 
“Gold conjures up a mist about a man more destructive of all 
his old sense and lulling to his feelings than the fumes of 
alcohol.” 

In these latter days a philosophy is being developed in the 
interests of those who have too little property. Another is 
maintained in the interests of those who have too much. Still 
another is arising in the interests of those who have sufficient 
but are compelled to obtain it at too great a sacrifice of time 
and effort or who desire to share more widely in the doubtful 
comforts and luxuries of civilization. Reformers pretend to an- 
swer the needs of all of the social classes concerned. In order 
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to understand the controversy, however, it is necessary to make 
some study of the present constitution of property as it is 
viewed in current discussions, 


I, 


For the purpose of this description our population may be 
divided into three classes: dependents, spenders, and savers. 
The statistical measurement of the classes is unnecessary as it 
is point of view rather than quantities that is kept in mind 
and this exposition has to do with only the last named class. 

There are in the United States some millions who are sup« 
ported by charity, receiving it either intermittently or continu- 
ously. For one reason or another all of these dependents are 
economic failures. That is, they are not self-sufficient. In a 
social system where the individual is supposed to take care of 
himself and his family, they who cannot do so are failures. 
It makes no difference whether these dependents are helpless 
through their own fault or through the fault of social and in- 
dustrial institutions. Those who fail through their own fault 
refute certain arguments in favor of private property. Those 
who fail through the fault of institutions or conditions over 
which they have no control, testify to the failure of our insti- 
tutions to secure just distribution of property. The case is 
somewhat similar with the criminal class, The criminal poor 
cast reflections on our property system just as well as the 
criminal rich, because the ethical restraints in which and through 
which a system of private property is made safe, have failed 
to reach both classes. There is no need to push this thought 
too far. It is suggested largely as a point of view. 

We may take up as a second class those who are indepen- 
dent of charity but who consume all that they earn. We may 
include on the one hand the family in which the father and 
mother and maybe the children work, the combined income of 
all being consumed in the support of the family; and, on the 
other hand, the spendthrifts, whatever their income, provided 
they spend all that they obtain. In the first case, saving is 
impossible and in the second it is deliberately not desired. 
Between these two extremes we find large numbers, of course, 
who earn comfortable incomes and spend them, being enabled 
to come into touch with many culture interests and to achieve 
high and edifying development of character. They consume 
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their total income, however, and belong to the class in ques- 
tion. We may include also those who are constrained in one 
way or another to support a style of life a little bit beyond 
their income and are exposed to the necessity of rigid and 
even painful economy in private in order to keep. up appear- 
ances. Here too, all income is spent. 

We may combine into the third class all savers; that is all 
who accumulate, whether much or little. Savings may be in- 
vested in buying a home or in bank deposits or in any form of 
insurance or in loans or securities of any kind. Whenever any 
portion of income is retired and not consumed we have techni- 
cally, saving. In this class alone we find the verification of the 
average argument in defence of private property. Here we 
find foresight, self-denial, industry, judgment. Through this 
class capital is accumulated and essential provision made for 
industrial progress. The range of motives which stimulate this 
class is, of course, varied. It may be a fear of the future or a 
deep sense of responsibility; it may be a desire for power or 
for a higher standard of life to be acquired through present 
self-denial. The motive is of no particular account at present. 

While we find the philosophy of private property thorough- 
ly vindicated in this class of savers, it is unfortunately too 
well vindicated, for it is against some in this class that com- 
plaints are so frequently made. It is some among them who 
are declared to be money-mad, worldly, hard-hearted. In this 
class are found those who are accused of ignoring in their 
seeking of property, the legitimate and needful restraints of 
conscience, of civil law, of self-respect, of social duty and of 
elementary humanity. Money seekers and money savers are 
accused of destroying the very institutions through which their 
property derives its safety. Newspapers recently quoted a 
New York Supreme Court Justice who declared in a legal 
opinion: “ The age of patriotism has yielded to the age of com- 
mercialism. Uppermost in the human mind to-day is not the 
stars and stripes but the dollar mark.” “ At least forty per 
cent of all the money appropriated for public use is lost in 
graft. All things could be possible if this frightful leak could 
be stopped.” The term “ predatory wealth” has become a by- 
word, The comments that are heard in our everyday life, in 
homes and on street cars, at social and at business gatherings 
among conservative classes, reveal a widespread conviction, far 
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away from radical circles, that the immoral and disorderly 
passion for property has taken on simply appalling propor- 
tions. 

Thus, the dependents suggest one commentary on our 
private property system, the spenders suggest another and the 
savers, still a third. Setting aside the first two we may now 
endeavor to obtain an insight into the organization of property 
by studying it from the standpoint of the individual saver. 


II. 


Some thrifty soul saves $500. Whatis to be done with it? 
It is not worth much for purposes of investment in land, in the 
hope of an unearned increment. It is not worth much to start 
an independent business unless the saver borrow some more. 
He may, it is true, buy a little fruit stand or venture to open 
a tiny grocery store, but he probably.lacks the knowledge and 
experience necessary to make either venture a success. Any 
particular thing to which our saver could turn his hand and 
work efficiently with $500 would be exceptional rather than 
typical. The course that presents itself to him as most feasible 
is to deposit it in a bank or to buy some kind of industrial 
security, known as stocks or bonds. He does this and tens of 
thousands of others do it until the tiny streams of saving be- 
come great rivers through which power is furnished for the 
whole industrial world. 

Individual industries or, as they may be called, economic 
units, are massive in present day life. The capital required 
for an average industry is much greater than that commanded 
or owned by one individual, or at least too great for one in- 
dividual to submit to a single industrial risk. It is found best 
from every standpoint to draw in capital from many sides; in 
other words, to borrow from the public. The capital, there- 
fore, that is usually required to conduct a typical modern in- 
dustry is divided into a definite number of parcels or shares 
which are sold indiscriminately to individuals. The individuals 
who purchase these are among the savers that we have in 
mind. 

Corporations replace the individual employer, hundreds of 
thousands and even millions in capital are invested in single 
enterprises, hundreds and even thousands of workmen replace 
the ten or the twenty, and the continent replaces the town as 
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a field of operation, and the market is the world itself. Mas-. 
sive production, massive quantities of capital, masses of labor- 
ers, demand for the highest type of genius in the management 
of industry, are all distinctive features of the modern indus- 
trial world. Small remarks, in his General Sociology: “ A host 
of artificial persons are actors on the scene and they are re- 
latively as much superior to real persons as the mythological 
gods were in turning the tide of battle now one way and now 
another before the gates of Troy. Corporations that replace 
persons, giants as mighty in the economic field as the ancient 
mythological gods were in the field of war, have transformed 
the situation in the working world.” 

These industrial giants attract the savings of men and women 
generally and thus the opportunity for investment is offered 
even to the modest saver of $500. Let us now follow the 
average investor to discover the distinctive features of private 
property as it is. 

First: The individual who saves and invests his savings in 
industrial securities which are taken as typical, becomes a part 
owner in one or in many of these enterprises without being 
complete owner of any. Shares or bonds held in five different 
industrial plants make the investor part owner of each of them 
but complete owner of none. If a railroad has forty thousand 
stockholders, it has forty thousand partial owners. If twenty 
thousand persons hold its bonds, it has twenty thousand cred- 
itors. Thus, a steel plant may have thirty thousand owners, 
a department store may have two thousand, a bakery may have 
one hundred, and a bridge may have fifty. In all of these 
cases, we have stock companies or corporations, total capital. 
divided into parcels and ownership scattered in the manner 
indicated. Individuals, therefore, are part owners in one or in 
many industries as the case may be but complete owners of 
none. 

Second: Asa result of the condition alluded to, the owner- 
ship of property is usually separated from its management. 
The actual owners do not manage, and the actual managers 
do not own, except in part and very often in small part. It 
is, of course, impractical for the forty thousand, twenty thou- 
sand, or five hundred joint owners of any industry to attempt 
to manage it. They must manage through representatives. 
These will constitute a Board of Directors whose members will 
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be selected from among the stockholders. The Board of Di- 
rectors will elect executive officers into whose hands they give 
over the entire management and to whom they entrust the 
carrying out of the policies determined. Thus we find owner- 
ship separated from management as a second feature of mod- 
ern industrial property. 

Third: In point of fact, the owners of the business, that is 
the stockholders, tend to become indifferent to all problems 
of management, and exercise practically no control. The di- 
rectors tend to obtain complete control and appear to be an- 
swerable in reference only to the dividends which the owners 
expect. If the dividends be high, the directors may do as they 
please. This situation confers grave and welcome power on 
the directors and confers equally grave and welcome exemption 
from the responsibilities of ownership on the actual owners of 
the stock. These owners know nothing about the business. 
Annual meetings of stockholders fail usually to educate them. 
Their one test is dividends and they ask no other. One is re- 
minded of Meredith’s words in The Zgoist: ‘‘In the Book of 
Egoism it is written: Possession without obligation to the object 
possessed approaches felicity.” 

Fourth: In the conduct of a corporation such as those 
held in mind, a tendency usually appears to accumulate fifty- 
one per cent of the stock into the hands of one person or one 
clique or group which will thereby secure practically absolute 
control. Corporations are usually governed by the majority 
vote of their stock. This means that 51 per cent of the stock 
in any business exercises 100 per cent of the control or direc- 
tion of actual policies followed, and it means furthermore that 
49 per cent will, in an issue, have no more to say about the 
spirit in which their property shall be managed than they have 
with the direction of the Emperor of China. In other words, 
such is the actual drift of business that 49 per cent of the 
owners in any business lose all of the wider rights and privi- 
leges which are supposed to result from ownership. The major- 
ity stock in one of the most famous and infamous American 
Trusts was owned by eight individuals and estates. 

The refinements of business mechanism have gone so far 
that it is not even necessary to own 51 per cent of the stock 
in order to exercise the control which it confers. When the 
manipulation stage is reached in the history of any stock, if 
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one is far-sighted and secretive, one may be able to gather 
in 51 per cent of a stock by depositing only 10 per cent of 
its value in cash. The stock itself may then be deposited as 
a collateral for a loan equal to the other 90 per cent. The 
purchaser thereby obtains 51 per cent voting power at only a 
nominal cost. He is then in control of the corporation and 
its policies. The consequences of these two features of modern 
business are rather far-reaching in the history of private prop- 
erty. The majority stock may refuse all information as to 
earnings, assets, liabilities, and surplus. Even where the law 
compels annual meetings these cannot break down the power 
of the 51 per cent. The inside ring in a board of directors 
may dictate arbitrarily what the stock will earn, just what will 
be the policies to be followed. The minority owners must ac- 
cept its dictum or sell out. 

It may thus happen that the owners of the 49 per cent of 
stock may be law-abiding, ideal citizens. They may have 
Christian convictions and may aim to shape their views upon 
them. They may be moved by the noblest human instincts in 
their attitude toward their fellow-men, but they cannot govern 
a single dollar in their investments in such a way as to give 
expression to these convictions unless the majority stock is 
willing. A church or a university, a charity or a school of - 
ethics, may own endowments and invest them. They may be 
high-minded to the last degree, but they cannot dictate how 
their investments should be conducted nor how the businesses 
in which they invest shall be managed unless the majority stock 
consent. They may stand and see the laborer robbed of his 
hire, they may see workingmen and women and children robbed 
of life and of health, they may see every form of refined op- 
pression which modern business has devised and modern neg- 
lect has perpetuated, but they cannot lift a finger to stop this 
so long as a majority of the stock in any given concern is 
against them. 

This statement might find illustration in the fact that for 
sixteen years a notorious trust refused all information to stock- 
holders concerning earnings, assets, liabilities, and surplus. 
Its recent history of corruption shows to what evil extremes 
this condition may lead, and it furnishes picturesque commen- 
tary on the universal demand now made for publicity in cor- 
poration accounts and activities as a means of reform. 
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Fifth: The individual who is part ownerin one or in many 
enterprises but complete owner of none, tends to act and think, 
to vote and to judge as though he were the sole owner. An 
investment of $5,000 in railway bonds or stocks cannot succeed 
unless the railroad as a whole succeeds. Hence, always in ten- 
dency, and frequently in fact, the individual who own a num- 
ber of shares of stock or a number of bonds will react on public 
opinion as though he were the single owner. The spirit of 
property as a whole enters him much, as the philosophers tell 
us, as the soul is whole and entire in each part of the body. 
The sum of the owners of any one industry, therefore, consti- 
tutes a social backing for its interests. To take one illustration, 
the last statement of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company showed 
64,869 shareholders, The complete outstanding shares being 
a little over 8,000,000, the average holding of the individual 
was approximately 127 shares. Now, the owner of 127 shares 
of Pennsylvania Railroad stock will tend to take attitudes on 
questions of public policy, of labor and of all things affecting 
dividends as though he were practically the sole owner of the 
railroad. In other words, the organization of business tends 
to drive the individual owners into a way of thinking and act- 
ing on public questions that would never be dictated by the 
individual’s property interests, if his holdings were not amal- 
gamated with tens of thousands of others, and if the success 
of his particular investment did not depend absolutely on the 
success of the industry as a whole. When we recall that law- 
yers, physicians, schools, churches, charities and all other 
investment seekers, ‘tend constantly to make their investments 
in share holdings of this kind, we can understand the tremen- 
dous pressure in favor of property sentiment that is engendered 
throughout society. Were all of these holdings isolated and 
.unrelated there could be no such property conservatism as we 
know it. Directors of enterprises shrewdly count on this. 
Sometimes when great corporations have appealed to the public 
for protection against hostile legislation or threatening social 
movements, managers have pointed with earnest assertion to 
the army of 15,000 or 20,000 or 40,000 owners whose interests 
they claimed were placed in jeopardy. Just as there are those 
who maintain that widely scattered public securities constitute 
a basis for patriotism, in like manner managers of industries 
understand that widely scattered holdings of their securities 
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develop patriotic interest of owners in the welfare of corporations 
whose securities they hold. By this mechanism of business, 
therefore, the attitude of the individual toward property is made 
much more marked than could otherwise be the case. 

Sixth: Two further processes appear which are of supreme 
importance in drawing our industrial giants into closest inter- 
dependency. On the one hand interests are now so highly 
differentiated that one depends on half a dozen others for its 
successful issue. The manufacturer of machinery and tools 
depends on the general expansion of industry for his market. 
Steel plants depend on railroads, railroads depend largely on 
crops and on industrial output for their freight. The Civil 
War in the United States affected England because it inter- 
rupted the growth of cotton which kept the wheels moving 
over there. Each large industry, therefore, has its own zone 
of related industries with which it must be in sympathy and 
co-operation. Thus we get what we may call ‘‘the objective 
solidarity of industries,” the development of community in- 
terests. 

It will occur to the reader that since the individual inves- 
tor may become part owner in many industries, he becomes 
theoretically a voter in each of them and consequently he is 
eligible to directorships in them. This fact paves the way for 
the concentration of directorships. One individual may hold 
directorships in a dozen or in two dozen different corporations. 
Now his influence as a director in each of these corporations 
will be exercised with due regard for the interests of the 
other corporations with which he is allied actively. Hence, 
we have the merry scramble for directorships and the marvel- 
lous and inscrutable methods by which directors are chosen. 
Senator La Follette produced, in a remarkable speech in the 
United States Senate some years ago, a list of approximately 
one hundred individuals who held over two thousand director- 
ships in American corporations. When we recall that the in- 
finitely intricate credit system of the country is involved in 
the relations of corporations among themselves, and when we 
further recall that it is possible for relatively few individuals 
to secure control of the sources of credit, or to master such 
banking influences as give them practically the power of a 
dictator, it will not seem surprising that all industrial interests 
tend more and more toward a common understanding. 
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This gives us a new feature of modern property organiza- 
tion. The individual owner, thinking and feeling largely as 
the whole owner in any one industry; industries tending more 
and more to be objectively dependent one on another and 
tending more and more to be subjectively allied through con- 
centrated directorships, constitute a basis of the brotherhood of 
property which is unparalled in the history of man. We 
might even carry the analysis farther by showing the function 
of holding companies or underwriting syndicates, but sufficient 
has been said for present purposes. Boffin had an inkling of 
this great truth when Dickens put these words into his mouth: 

‘“‘A man of property owes a duty to other men of prop- 
erty and must look sharp after his inferiors.” 

_ While the population in a new country is scattered; while 
roads are bad and railroads are lacking; while transportation 
by water is poor and distances are great, we will find civiliza- 
tion undeveloped, and there will be a low state of social con- 
sciousness. Beyond any doubt this condition of a population 
and the circumstances that govern communication will keep 
the people simple and to an extent, individualistic. They will 
develop little power but possibly much peace; little of the 
vain temptations of life but much of its moral security. How- 
ever, if once railroads enter, if good roads are constructed and 
the telephone and telegraph appear, differences of time and 
of space are practically wiped out and communication is con- 
stant and easy. Far reaching results promptly appear. We 
obtain a high state of social consciousness and a sense of 
power and unity. Forces will appear and problems will de- 
velop that make necessary a set of stronger insitutions to pro- 
tect the social order. The case is parallel, in a way, with 
property. When the savings of individuals are isolated, when 
the thinking and judgment of each saver are thrown back 
upon his own modest accumulations and are but little related 
to others, we shall have a condition of decentralization that 
will hinder the passion for property and keep it in an humble 
place. Higher interests of life will be more or less paramount 
because the tempting powers of accumulation have not yet 
appeared. But introduce an era of amalgamation, wipe out 
the differences of time and place, merge all of the properties 
of millions of men and women into one vast industrial prop- 
erty; turn those millions of tiny streams of savings in the di- 
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rection of one great common reservoir of industrial capital, 
build channels through which these waters may flow at the 
will of men and you have worked a revolution. The revolu- 
tion will be not only in property and its organization but it 
will be as well in the thinking and judgment of men, in their 
standards, in their ethical concepts and definitions. Now we 
are in the latter condition to-day. We have emerged out of 
the former state, carrying with us ethical standards that fitted 
then but that are entirely inadequate now. 

We shall never understand the modern controversy on pri- 
-vate property until we realize that it has become one tremen- 
dous social interest. The industrial processes together with 
the mechanism of credit and finance have practically made one 
fundamental unity in property, and it is now property as one 
monstrous power and not millions of small holdings, owned 
and managed by individuals that is distinctively the subject 
of controversy. 

Possibly, the strongest force of collective consciousness in 
the world to-day is that which is based on property. It is 
this unified collective consciousness that is held in mind in the 
attacks that are made by organized labor and by Socialism on 
the present organization of property. The timid individual 
owning $500 is no being te be afraid of. He offers no men- 
ace to our institutions. He has no power to sway the minds 
of men, he has no temptations to undermine the institutions of 
government. But the individual into whom the spirit of the 
modern organization of property as a whole has entered, who 
is caught by its power and swayed by its temptations; the 
individual who through mastery of property becomes master 
of men and master of institutions, he it is that is held in mind 
in the denunciations of capital and capitalism which are con- 
stantly hurled forth from the ranks of organized labor and 
Socialism. Therefore, it would be well for us to keep this in 
mind in our defence of private property and in meeting the 
attacks that are made against it. We tend too much to argue 
in defence of the small owner and of the legitimate uses of 
property and we tend to overlook the complicated mechanism 
just hinted at by which property is completely revolutionized. 
Continuing the study an effort will be made in the next arti- 
cle to describe the indictment drawn against private property 
by Socialism. 
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BY CHRISTIAN REID. 


MHE trans-continental express had been standing 
for an hour, waiting for the way ahead to be 
cleared of a freight wreck, and a number of pas- 
sengers from the different Pullmans, which made 

: up the train, were profiting by the delay to take 
a little exercise beside the track. Most of these were men 
who walked briskly up and down without paying much atten- 
tion to the long line of coaches; but now and then a few 
paused to stare at the last of this line, one of the luxurious 
private cars with which the American public has become so 
familiar, and inquire to whom it belonged. 

‘‘Bretherton’s car,” a man said in answer to such an inquiry 
from his companion. “No, he’s not aboard. I asked the con- 
ductor. Only his family on their way to join him in New York.” 

“Oh, his family!” The man who had made the inquiry 
looked again quickly at the great black and gold car by the 
side of which they were walking. ‘‘ That means his—er—?”’ 

‘* Wife and daughter. They constitute his family, I believe.” 

“Yes, just so.” The speaker moistened his lips slightly. 
“A wife and—er—daughter, as you say.” 

Something odd and constrained in his tone caught the at- 
tention of the other, who glanced at him inquisitively. They 
were merely traveling acquaintances, and he began to wonder 
a little who this dissipated-looking, but still handsome man 
might be. Despite a certain shabbiness of attire, and the signs 
of intemperance which marred the well-cut outlines of his face, 
he possessed a distinctly attractive personality, owing perhaps 
to the frankness of his blue eyes, and to a certain grace of 
manner that seemed to indicate some standard of refinement 
from which he had not altogether fallen. It was a manner 
which made it possible to hazard the question, ‘You know 
them perhaps?” 

There was an instant’s perceptible hesitation, and then the 
man laughed as oddly as he had spoken. “I have known 
them in the past,” he said; ‘‘but it’s extremely doubtful whether 
Mrs.—er—Bretherton would care to recognize me now.” 
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His companion thought it more than doubtful; but he 
nodded with an answering laugh toward the car. ‘“ Here’s your 
chance to test her remembrance,” he said. 

The other paused abruptly. The careless suggestion seemed 
to act on him like an electric shock. It was clear that such 
a thought had not entered his mind before but that, once sug- 
gested, it found a response which thrilled him in a manner there 
was no mistaking. 

** By heavens!” he said, more to himself than to the other, 
“I believe I will.” 

The next minute, as if not caring to take time to think, 
he wheeled around, and swung himself up to the platform of 
the car by which they were passing. The man who had been 
walking with him paused in astonishment. He was entirely 
unprepared for such rapid action, and he stood wide-eyed and 
expectant, waiting for the immediate descent which he expected. 

But there was no such descent. The door of the car 
chanced to be unguarded, and opening it the tall, well-built 
figure disappeared from the view of the watcher. ‘‘ Ten to one, 
he’ll come out again in a hurry!” the latter said to himself, 
chuckling slightly. But minutes passed: he did not reappear; 
and the man left standing alone, at last turned away with a 
sense of baffled curiosity, wondering what claim of past ac- 
quaintance with the wife of the powerful railway magnate, this 
shabby stranger could have, strong enough to induce her to 
pardon the unceremonious manner in which he presented himself. 

If the person who thus wondered had possessed an Asmo- 
deous-like power of looking into the interior of the car which 
the stranger had entered, he would have seen that the hand- 
some woman, reading and reclining in the depths of a large chair, 
who glanced up with surprise as the door opened, was fully 
aware of the presumption of such an unauthorized entrance. 

“‘This is a private car,” she said haughtily ; and when the 
man at whom she had barely glanced, still stood looking down 
at her without either speaking or retiring, she extended her 
hand to touch a bell. Then the man spoke: 

‘Don’t do that, Mildred,” he said. “You'll be sorry if 
you do.” 

She started violently, and her book fell with a crash to the 
floor, while she stared up at him with the expression of one 
who recognizes an unwelcome ghost from the past. 

“So it’s you /” she gasped. 
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** Yes, it’s I,” he answered. He sat down in a chair before 
her, and for a moment they regarded each other in silence. 
What memories rose in the minds of each, it would be diffie 
cult indeed to tell. It was again the man who spoke first: 

*“*You are handsomer than ever, Mildred,” he remarked. 
“It’s quite as I thought it would be. A life of ease and 
luxury agrees with you. You were right in thinking that you 
were made for it.” 

“You are insolent to speak to me in this manner!” the 
woman replied with a catch in her voice, a flash of anger in 
her eyes. ‘I will not tolerate it. You have no right to speak 
to me at all,” 

‘Perhaps not.” He laughed a little. ‘‘ Yet I seem to re- 
call an occasion when we were told that what God had joined 
together, no man had power to put asunder; and if you were 
bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh once—” 

She interrupted him fiercely. ‘‘ How dare you force yourself 
into my presence in order to insult me?” she demanded. ‘‘If 
you don’t go away at once, I will have you put out of the car.” 

“Hardly, I think,” he returned coolly. ‘‘ You would find 
that rather a difficult undertaking—a trifle more difficult than 
putting me out of your life by means of a decree of divorce. 
I made ¢hat easy for you—” 

“You certainly did,” she interrupted again with the same 
fierceness. ‘“ No court would have denied me a divorce from 
a man like you.” 

He nodded. ‘Quite true. Argument, mutual recrimina- 
tions are useless, But you cannot deny, Mildred, that you 
were tired of me and, even more than of me, you were tired 
of narrow means and a narrow life; you wanted wealth, luxury, 
pleasure, things I couldn’t give you—do you think I’ve for- 
gotten how often you complained that your beauty and your 
social gifts were wasted as my wife, and that you would not 
have married me if you had known that I had no power to 
give you what your nature—that is, your vanity—demanded ?” 

Involuntarily, as it appeared, she glanced into a mirror 
opposite, which reflected all the details of her well-groomed 
beauty—the beauty that in the richness of chestnut tints in 
hair and eyes, the satin smoothness of lovely skin, and the 
still delicate features, gave the effect of a splendid animal, kept 
by constant care in a state of the highest physical perfection. 

VOL, XCII.—38 
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“And wasn’t I right?” she asked. “Look what I am!— 
and think what I should have been by this time, as your wife 
and domestic drudge.” 

“It is quite plain,” he assured her. “Given the condi- 
tions, the result was a foregone conclusion; and only a fool 
would have expected anything else. If Bretherton hadn’t ap- 
peared, no doubt some other man would have appreciated the 
possibilities of the situation.” 

She interrupted him now by rising abruptly from her seat. 

“F will not listen to another word!” she cried. “I sup- 
pose you are drunk, but if you don’t leave the car immedi- 
ately, I will have you put out, if it takes the whole train 
crew to do it.” 

“T am not drunk at all,” he told her. ‘‘I am sure you 
know that. And I shall not leave the car until I have seen 
my daughter. It is to see her that I am here, though I have 
so far omitted to say so.” 

The woman stared at him for an instant, and then sank 
back in her chair, as if realizing that the struggle between 
them was yet to come. 

“You can’t see her,” she said. ‘‘ There is nothing to be 
gained by it. I will not have her distured and troubled by 
remembering—”’ 

“That she has a father,’”’ he ended, as she broke off. ‘Yet 
the fact is a fact, nevertheless, you know. Not even the law 
can give a child two fathers, however many husbands it may 
allow a woman.” 

“But the law,” she retorted, “can give a child to her 
mother when the father has proved himself utterly unworthy ; 
and the law gave Elizabeth to me.” 

‘*I’m aware of it,” he answered. ‘‘I should like to argue 
with the law a little about that—about how good it is for a 
child to be brought up in another man’s house, to see her 
mother another man’s legal wife, while her own father is living 
—but such argument being impossible, I’ll only remind you 
that the law at least allows me the right to see her.” 

** At stated periods, yes. But since you haven’t claimed 
the right in along time, I thought—I really thought you had 
consideration enough to understand how much better it is for 
her that you should efface yourself from her life.” 

*“*That’s an idea I have entertained for some time,” he 
replied. “It not only struck me that I wasn’t exactly the 
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kind of a father for a girl to care for, I not only knew all 
that you must have told her about me—I seemed to read it 
in those clear, wondering eyes of hers whenever we met—but 
I honestly thought it best for her that I should, as you say, 
efface myself, let her have the advantage of all you were able 
to give her, let her respect you without any doubt about the 
—er—new relations into which you have entered—” 

“How dare youl—Oh, how dare you!” the woman ex- 
claimed passionately. 

“But I am beginning to think that I was mistaken,” he 
went on. “It has occured to me lately that a father not only 
‘has some rights which even divorce laws respect, but that he 
has some duties of which no law can relieve him. I forgot 
those when I made it easy for you to take Elizabeth from me.” 

“One has heard of Saul among the prophets, and of many 
hypocrites and humbugs,” she said in a tone of mockery, 
“but to hear you talking of duties, surpasses them all.” 

“True enough,” he admitted. “ But again I think the 
score is even between us. The fact is that neither when we 
were married nor later, did either of us ever think of any 
duties, we thought only of pleasing ourselves, and so the child 
fell between us.” 

“ Nothing,” she asserted, ‘“‘could have been happier for the 
child than the change in her life. Putting aside your shame- 
ful habits, what could you have given her in comparison with 
what Bretherton is able to give? He is as fond of her as if 
she were his own daughter, and she has had every advantage 
of education, travel, culture, and with his great wealth behind 
her, the world is at her feet. We are now on our way abroad 
where all the plans are made for her coming out into society 
—we have already taken a house in London for the season— 
and there is no telling what success she may achieve. She is 
full of delighted anticipation, and youcwouldn’t—surely, if you 
care anything about her, you wouldn't spoil it all by obtrud- 
ing yourself into her life!” 

There was no room to doubt the earnestness of this plead- 
ing; and the man looked at the speaker with something 
startled and wistful in his eyes. 

**I wouldn’t wish to spoil any chance of happiness for 
her,” he said. “But surely to see her—especially since you 
are taking her so far away—just to see her for an hour, could 
do no harm.” 
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“It would do great harm; it would annoy, depress, sadden 
her——” 

“To see her own father?” 

Deliberately the woman lifted her hand and pointed to the 
mirror at which she had glanced before. 

“Look at yourself,” she said. “Are you a father whom a 
refined girl could do other than shrink to acknowledge? And 
wouldn’t the memory of what you are stay with her, to darken 
the bright prospects of her life? For Heaven’s sake spare her 
—and go!” | 

The man’s glance followed her pointing hand, and seeing 
his image reflected in the glass—catching the lines of dissipa- 
tion on his face, and the shabbiness of his dress, accentuated 
by the luxury around him—he rose to his feet. 

“You've been merciless, Mildred,” he said. ‘“ But then, not 
as a reproach, but simply as a statement of fact, I may add 
that you have always been that to me. And now, as before, 
you have the letter, if not the spirit of right on your side. 
I freely own that I’m not a father whom such a girl as you 
describe would like to see. No doubt the child who used to 
be so fond of me is dead and buried; and I might no more 
care for the fashionable young lady you’ve made of her, than 
she for the father you discarded. So you have your way now, 
as always before. I’ll not trouble you again. Goodbye.” 

Before she could speak, had she been inclined to do so, 
he turned and, as abruptly as he had entered, passed out of 
the car. 


In accordance with the law which seems to prevail in rail- 
way matters as in other affairs of human life, that troubles 
never come singly, following the delay from the freight in the 
morning, the express limited, rushing along that night at in- 
creased speed to make up its schedule time, crashed into a 
switch carelessly or designedly left open at a way station, with 
the usual result of appalling disaster. 

As a rule, in accidents of the kind the heavy Pullman 
coaches stand the shock with immunity, while the cars pro- 
vided by the railway for its passengers, are generally splin- 
tered into kindling wood. But in this case the train being 
made up of Pullmans, several of the foremost shared in the 
wreck, although the last coaches of the long line, including 
the Bretherton car, kept their place on the rails. Even in 
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these, however, the shock of the terrible impact hurled sleep- 
ers from their berths, and roused every one to a realization of 
the awful fate which had overtaken the train. Horror- stricken 
faces looked at each other, and half-clad men and women 
poured out into the night to add to the panic and confusion 
of the scene. 

In the Bretherton car, Mrs. Bretherton and her daughter, 
like every one else rushed from their state-rooms; but they 
went no farther than the platform of the car. A forward 
glance was sufficient to drive them back shuddering—and the 
elder woman immediately placed a servant on guard at the 
door, with imperative orders to permit no one to enter. What 
fear was in her mind, what memory of the intrusion of the 
morning prompted this, it is easy to imagine; and it was prob- 
ably the same instinctive fear which made her sit down in the 
saloon, while urging her daughter to return to her state-room, 

“You might as well go back to bed, and to sleep if you 
can,” she said. ‘‘ We are quite safe now, and there’s nothing 
to do but wait.” 

The tall, handsome girl, wrapped in a silken kimono, looked 
at her with an expression of wonder. 

‘*Wouldn’t one be made of strange material,” she said, “‘ if 
one could sleep with ¢hat’’—she made a motion of her hand 
forward—‘ so close to one? Surely we should make an effort 
to help.” 

‘* How can we possibly help?” 

‘*Well, yow could offer some of the many things with which 
the car is supplied—linen, stimulants—” 

“I’m perfectly willing to do anything of the kind,” Mrs 
Bretherton said eagerly. ‘‘I’ll put the supplies of the car at 
the disposal of those who are caring for the injured, if you 
will be satisfied and go to bed.” 

Her daughter looked at her again with a singular expres- 
sion. 

“I was about to add,” she said, “that if you don’t object, 
I'll take Ellen”’—this was the least hysterical of the maids— 
“and go and see what I can do.” 

“Elizabeth!” The exclamation was vehement. ‘You 
must know that I object as strongly as possible. There is 
nothing you could do which there are not other people to do 
much better.” 

“On the contrary,” the girl replied quietly, “there is no 
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one able to do better what I must do—and I think you surely 
know what that is.” 

Her mother glanced at her with startled apprehension, 
‘* What?” she asked sharply. ‘I know nothing—” 

**Oh, yes,” the other interrupted, “you know very well. 
You cannot have forgotten that my father may be among the 
injured or the dead.” 

Mrs. Bretherton fell back, as if under a physical blow, and 
for a moment there was silence. Then :— 

**So he broke his word!” she cried. ‘‘ You have heard 
from him—” 

The girl shook her head. ‘‘ No,” she said. ‘‘ He has not 
broken his word, and I have not heard from him directly, 
But, although you were not aware of it, I was present during 
part of your interview with him this morning. 

‘*How could that be? Where were you?” 

“‘I was standing behind that curtain.” Elizabeth pointed 
to the drapery which hung at the entrance of the passage be- 
side the staterooms. “I came out of my room without know. 
ing that any one was here, but I heard your voice before I 
drew back the portiére, and I have no apologies to make for 
listening to what was said. It concerned me more than any 
body else, for I heard him pleading to be allowed to see me, 
and—and I justified all that you said, for I shrank from see- 
ing #im, and I was glad when you sent him away.” 

Mrs. Bretherton drew a deep breath of relief. “I knew 
that you would be,” she said. 

“Yes, you knew that I would be,” the girl assented, “‘ since 
you knew—who should know better ?—what manner of person 
I am, how selfish, how worldly, caring only for the pleasures 
and luxuries of life. You described me well; you were right 
in saying that I would not have wished to be annoyed by 
seeing him; and he was right in believing that there would 
have been no pleasure for him in seeing me. I listened, I 
approved, I let you send him away without a single word of 
kindness, and then—well, then a strange thing happened, some- 
thing seemed to awake in me, some cord of nature, I suppose, 
and during all the hours since that time I have been able to 
think of nothing but the things he said, and of memories of 
the past which I thought were buried and forgotten.” 

“‘They should be forgotten,” her mother declared. 

“So you have always said, and I have been ready to be- 
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lieve,” the girl replied. ‘‘ There was everything to gain on the 
side of forgetting. But to-day the past has come back to me 
in a flood, and I have seen things in a light in which I never 
saw them before. I have lived over my childhood, and—I 
don’t want to say anything to wound you—but I am sure that 
he would have been a different man—he was always a lovable 
one—if you had been patient—” 

“ With his vices ?” 

‘No, with the conditions of your life, for my childish 
memories bear him out in saying that the vices might not have 
existed if you had not let him see that you wanted to be rid 
of him.” 

“Of course I wanted to be rid of him! I had ceased to 
care for him, and as for being patient with the conditions of 
my life, you talk like an ignorant child. Your life, since I 
changed it for you, has been so different that you cannot im- 
agine what it is to be cramped by narrow means, condemned 
to drudgery, monotony, everything that is most odious—” 

“But duties, solemn obligations,”—the girl spoke as if to 
herself—‘“ are they to be thrown aside when they become irk- 
some and unpleasant ?” 

“That’s cant!” her mother retorted angrily. “I don’t 
know where you learned it.” 

‘I don’t know either,” Elizabeth confessed. “It is only 
to-day that such thoughts have occurred to me. But since 
they came they have been insistent, and I have seemed to 
realize that there are higher things in life than seeking one’s 
pleasure and happiness; that there are claims which cannot be 
disregarded without loss to all that is best in oneself. I was 
a contemptible coward when I stood behind that curtain and 
let you send my father away, because I did not want my 
selfish ease disturbed. But I can’t be a coward now, mother. 
I must go and find him. I should despise myself forever if I 
failed to do so.” 

She turned to move away, but Mrs. Bretherton caught the 
folds of her kimono. 

“* Elizabeth,” she implored, ‘‘don’t be foolish! There can 
be nothing gained by your going. If you wish to learn 
whether or not anything has happened to him, I’ll send and 
make inquiries.” 

“I must make them mysell,” the girl told her firmly, but 
‘Rot ungently. “There is no reason why you should inquire 
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about him; the law has declared that you are no longer his 
wife; but, as he said, no law can make me another than his 
daughter. So it is my place to seek him. Don’t keep me—I 
must dress quickly and go.” 

She drew ‘her draperies from the hand that still tried to 
detain her, and went rapidly toward her stateroom, while 
Mrs. Bretherton remained where she had been left, staring be- 
fore her with eyes which saw nothing of that on which they 
rested. She had not stirred when the servant whom she had 
placed on guard at the door, came presently to say that the 
conductor of the train wished to speak to her. 

‘Let him come in,” she said, and when the man entered, 
he was struck by the ghastly pallor of the face which looked 
up at him. It occurred to him that her expression was that 
of one who was bracing herself to hear dreaded tidings. 

“‘I’m sorry to disturb you, Mrs. Bretherton,” he said hast- 
ily, “‘but of course you know that we’ve had an awful wreck, 
and that many of the passengers have been killed or desper- 
ately injured. Among the last there’s a man who begged me 
to bring a message to you. His name is Maitland.” 

Mrs. Bretherton found her lips strangely stiff as she re- 
plied: ““I—know him. What is the message?” 

The conductor looked down a little nervously. “It’s really 
more a message for your daughter than you,” he explained. 
“‘The man says that he is her father, and he wishes to see 
her. He told me to tell you that you will pardon him for 
breaking his promise, since he is probably dying.” 

Mrs. Bretherton glanced toward the curtained passage leading 
into the car, where a girl in a dark dress now stood. “ There 
is my daughter, who can answer for herself,’’ she said coldly. 

Elizabeth Maitland came forward. ‘I’ve heard your mes- 
sage,” she told the conductor. ‘‘ Will you be kind enough to 
take me to my father?” Then, as the man moved toward the 
door, she turned to her mother. ‘Have you no word for him 
—since he is dying?” she asked. 

The woman shook her head. ‘‘ What word could I have?” 

he asked in turn, in a dull tone. 

If the daughter thought of one that might have come from 
her with a good grace, she did not say so; with a deep sigh 
she went hurriedly on. 


It was an hour or more afterwards that to the impatient 
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woman, pacing up and down the length of her luxurious apart- 
ment, like an imprisoned animal, the welcome news was brought 
that a relief train had arrived, and that her car, together with 
the other uninjured coaches, was to be drawn from the wreck, 
and sent on its way to New York. As soon as she heard this, 
she called her steward and jbade him go find Miss Maitland 
and bid her come immediately. ‘Tell her she must not de- 
lay for anything—that we are going on at once!” she charged 
him imperatively. 

After the man was gone, she resumed her pacing to and 
fro, with even more impatience of manner than she had dis- 
played before. For a fear that she would not acknowledge 
was clutching at her heart. It was an Elizabeth she had never 
known who had been revealed to her in their last words to- 
gether, and she -had an instinctive dread of some further and 
even more undesirable revelation. If the girl had been so 
strongly moved by the conversation she overheard in the 
morning, by the few words her father had then said, what 
might not be the effect of her meeting him under such cir- 
cumstances as fate had now brought about? An anger, the 
more intense for its impotence, possessed Mrs. Bretherton, 
and as she walked, she found herself tearing into shreds a 
handkerchief she was holding in her hands. Never for an 
instant had she acknowledged to herself that her conduct to- 
ward her husband was not justified, she had grown to hate 
him as representing all that was most detestable to her selfish, 
worldly nature, long before she left him, but she had nevertheless 
a vague fear of some avenging nemesis, and she knew that this 
nemesis could only strike her through the daughter who was 
the sole creature, beside herself, whom she loved. All her 
pride and ambition were bound up in Elizabeth, for she re- 
garded the man whom she had married as merely a purveyor 
of the things for which in days of comparative poverty her 
soul had thirsted, the power, luxury and pleasure which wealth 
alone can give. And now, if this most unfortunate meeting 
with the father whom she had learned to forget should in any 
degree alienate Elizabeth from her, it would be, the mother 
felt, more than she could endure. And yet what would be left 
but endurance for her who had ever refused to bear anything 
that was opposed to her own desires? She did not say to 
herself that perhaps the time had come when she would no 
longer be allowed the power to refuse; she only waited, in 
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growing fear and impatience, until the door of ‘the car opened, 
and her daughter entered. 

Mrs. Bretherton paused abruptly. ‘“‘Thank Heaven you’ve 
come!” she cried. ‘We are to be taken away from this hor- 
rible place, and sent on our journey without further delay. 
I’ve told the railroad people that it is absolutely necessary that 
we should be in New York to sail on the Mauretania.” 

Elizabeth went up to her, and laid a hand gently on her 
shoulder. All the fear of which she had been vaguely con- 
scious now seized Mrs. Bretherton in acute grasp as she looked 
at the face so close to her, for a change had passed over it 
since she last saw it. There was something altogether strange 
in the expression which shone in the eyes that met her own, 
and which seemed to have changed the familiar features. 

** Mother,” the girl said quietly, “ you must sail without 
me.” 

‘Elizabeth! ”—it was a gasp of positive terror—‘ What do 
you mean?” 

“Just what I say,” Elizabeth answered. “I was coming 
to tell you when I received your message. I am sorry to 
grieve you, but I must stay with my father. It is he who 
needs me now.” 

‘Needs you!—but they said he was dying!” Mrs. Brether- 
ton cried, ‘‘I hoped that by this time he was dead.” 

** You—hoped it?” 

“Yes, why shouldn’t 1?” the woman fiercely demanded. 
**He has never been anything but a curse to me, and now if 
he is coming between us, why shouldn’t I wish him dead > 
But you won’t let him take you from me! Elizabeth, you can’t 
do such a thing!” 

‘I can do nothing else,” Elizabeth told her sadly. “If you 
could see him you would understand, and—perhaps not be so 
bitter against him. He is not trying to take me from you. 
He thought that he was dying when he sent for me, and he 
wanted to tell me good-bye—that was all. But when I saw 
him—oh, Mother, I remembered so much !—how he had loved 
me, and hew I loved him in the days we were together, and 
—and don’t you see that I have no alternative, that whethe; 
he dies or lives, I must stay with him now that he needs me 
so desperately ?”’ 

“I see that you are mad!” her mother cried with increas- 
ing passion. ‘‘ The thing is impossible—I will not hear of it. 
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You will ruin your life by such an insane sacrifice. Bretherton 
has spent money like water on you, and he will never forgive 
such ingratitude, such a disappointment—” 

“ Ah, I am sorry,” the girl said, “‘ sorry to be the cause of 
disappointment to. him, as well as to you. But I can’t help 
it. There is something drawing me stronger than the things 
he can give me, and stronger even than my love for you. The 
love is not less, but I teel that you do not need me—you have 
so much besides—while that poor man lying yonder will have 
nothing if I forsake him.” 

“He can be taken care of—I am willing to spend all the 
money necessary for that,” Mrs. Bretherton said eagerly, ‘‘if 
only you will give up this mad idea—” 

“Mother!” The girl drew back with an involuntary recoil, 
“You can’t think so poorly of him as to believe that he would 
allow you to spend Mr. Bretherton’s money on him? Oh, how 
much you must have forgotten before you could say such a 
thing!” 

** And how much you forget,” her mother retorted, ‘‘ when 
you talk of casting your lot with a man who never at any time 
was able to make more than a support, and who now will be 
helpless. How do you expect to live ?—how will you endure 
the poverty you will have to face, the privdtions, the drudgery ? 
—you, who have known nothing but ease and luxury and the 
pleasant things of life since I took you away from him?” 

“I don’t know,” the girl answered. ‘‘It will be hard, no 
doubt, but I can learn to work—” 

Mrs. Bretherton burst into an angry laugh. “You work!” 
she cried derisively. ‘‘What insane folly you talk! Oh, for 
heaven’s sake let us have no more of this! Think of all that 
is waiting for you, of the preparations to give you as brilliant 
an introduction into the world as any girl ever had. Eliza- 
beth, you can’t break my heart by this madness now!” 

But Elizabeth looked at her with a light in her eyes such 
as no one had ever seen in them before. 

“Mother,” she said solemnly, ‘‘it almost breaks my heart 
to hurt you, but I must remind you that it is your action 
which has forced this hard choice on me. Ah, when God 
gave the command, ‘Honor thy father and thy mother,’ He 
did not mean it to be a divided duty. But the children who 
are the victims of divorce are torn by a hopelessly divided 
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allegiance. I have scarcely thought of my father during the 
years of our separation, and I have been willing to forget 
that I owed any duty to him. Even this morning, as you 
know, I was ready to let him go out of my life. But now I 
see that my duty towards him is not lessened because you 
left him; and when he needs me I must go to him. You 
have had me all these years; now it is his turn. Is it my 
fault that I must choose between you ?—that I am torn in two 
because your claims conflict ?” 

There was a strain of judicial severity in the clear young 
voice, and the woman to whom the poignant question was ad- 
dressed sank into a chair, and covered her face with her 
hands. For the first time she recognized the unalterable con- 
sequences of human actions; for the first time realized her 
powerlessness before the far-reaching results of her own, and, 
so realizing, found no word to utter. The tense silence was 
still unbroken when the door was abruptly opened, and a rail- 
way official appeared. 

“We are about to move your car out, Mrs. Bretherton,” 
he said. ‘You asked to be given warning.” 

Mrs. Bretherton looked up. ‘‘ Yes,” she said in a dull 
voice, “‘I wanted to know on account of my daughter—but 
she is here now.” 

“You will be under way in five minutes,” the man told 
her, as he turned to go out. 

The door had hardly closed upon his figure when Mrs. 
Bretherton suddenly fell on her knees before her startled 
daughter. 

“Elizabeth,” she pleaded wildly, “‘I beg, I implore you 
not to leave me!” 

But even as the girl stooped to raise her, she felt all the 
solemnity of farewell in her touch and in her kisses. 

“‘I must go, mother,” she said. “It tears my heart, but 
the other duty calls me with a claim I cannot resist. Good- 
bye.” 


A few minutes later Elizabeth stood on the ground, watch- 
ing the lights of the train as they disappeared. When the night 
had swallowed them up, she turned and walked toward the 
place where the victims of the wreck were laid out in ghastly 
rows. 





LOOKING FOR A JOB. 


BY WILLIAM M, LEISERSON. 


MAVE you ever looked for a job? 
it If you are one of those fortunate people who 
possess a particular talent or skill which is in 
demand, you may not have had much trouble 
cae @ in finding work; but if you are just an ordinary 
ueddngmen~on most of us are—you know what a discouraging 
and disheartening experience it is. 

When I was a little fellow and left school to earn my own 
support, I wanted a place in a business where I could “ work 
up.” I thought a railroad or a steamship system offered the 
best career. Therefore I wrote to nearly all the railroad and 
steamship offices in New York. My disappointment was great 
when, after weeks of waiting, I had received but one answer— 
and that informed me that there was no vacancy. 

I turned my attention in other directions. I made the 
round of newspaper offices and answered ‘‘ads.” I hurried to 
those places which wanted the applicants to call. Always I 
found a long line ahead of me; and I was surprised at the 
number of “ grown-ups” who appeared in answer to advertise- 
ments for boys at $3 or $3.50 per week. No matter how early 
I came, there always seemed to be some people ahead of me. 
Usually the position was filled before my turn came, by some 
one who had had experience. My teachers’ recommendations 
were good, but I was without experience, so months passed 
and still I was without work. When I finally did get a posi- 
tion it was through the influence of a friend who took me into 
a business for which I had little inclination. 

Thousands of boys in America start out blindly as I did, 
in pursuit of a job. Where is the employer, the industry, to 
use their willing services? They do not know. I did not know. 

Several years later I had occasion to look for work in Chi- 
cago. I wrote letters. I called in answer to advertisements 
in the newspapers. I found that many of the people who ad- 
vertised were not employers, but employment agents, and they 
had “‘just filled the position” before I came. I tried tramping the 
Streets inthe business districts looking for signs ‘‘ help wanted.” 
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How many people are going through this same dishearten- 
ing experience every day in our large cities of America? How 
many are drifting into casual labor, living by odd jobs, with 
all the unsteady and demoralizing habits an irregular working- 
day brings? How many are losing hope, becoming vagrants, 
drunkards, tramps? Unemployables, we call them when we 
find they won’t or can’t work. But were they always unem- 
ployable? There are many who would make the most useful, 
the most faithful workers, if they only knew how to look for 
a job, or where to look for it. And here we see the tragedy 
of the man who has worked in one place for years. It is a 
cruel fact that the more faithful a man has been to one em- 
ployer, the less likely he is to know how to find another job 
once he is displaced. So, he more quickly loses hope than a 
young man, and more rapidly becomes demoralized because he 
does not know how to look for work. 

And yet, while wage-earners are suffering distress from lack 
of work or insufficient work, employers complain of a lack of 
labor. This condition is inevitable in America as long as we 
have no well organized, efficient exchange or common meeting 
place for the buyers and sellers of labor. We have organized 
wheat exchanges, cotton exchanges, produce exchanges, and 
exchanges for most other commodities. But where is the labor 
exchange? Why should labor hunt from door to door to find 
its buyer? 

Some people say it might undermine the self-reliance and 
take away the initiative of the workingman if the city or state 
helped him find a job or helped employers to find workmen. 
They would, therefore, let chance bring together employers 
needing help and wage-earners needing employment. So we 
continue to have our army of unemployed, our tramps, our 
vagrants, and our beggars. 

GERMAN LABOR EXCHANGES: A GOVERNMENT ENTERPRISE FOR THE 
PEOPLE. 

In Germany they are not afraid of having the government 
do things for the people. In fact, they are quite used to it. 
And there you will not find the great army of unemployables, 
**won’t works”? and “‘can’t works” that are so familiar in our 
own country and in others which fear the effect of government 
enterprise on the individual. For, over there, men, women, 
boys, know they can find all the opportunities for work. by 
going to the Labor Exchange. 
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As a contrast to the experience of an American boy, let 
us follow a German boy leaving school for a job. He receives 
from his teacher a blank application for a position. It has 
been sent over to the school by the Stadtische Arbeitsnachweis 
(Municipal Labor Exchange). He fills out. the application in 
the presence of his teacher, and on it is noted his preference 
in the way of a career, his standing in school, his aptitudes as 
viewed by his teachers, together with much other information. 
This application is transmitted to the exchange. The person 
in charge of the department for juveniles places it on file. The 
boy is told to come to the exchange from time to time, and a 
separate waiting room is provided where all the boys may sit 
and read. When an employer needs a boy he telephones to 
the labor exchange. Sometimes he writes. He tells just what 
he wants the boy for, the kind of work, the hours, the wages 
he will pay and what the opportunities for advancement are. 
The person in charge of the boys’ department looks over the 
application blanks, picks out those most likely for the position, 
calls those applicants from the waiting room (or sends them a 
card to call at his office) and selects the boy who seems to 
have the greatest aptitude for that particular work, and this 
one is sent to the employer. Thus employers know that only 
those who are inclined and fitted to their work will be sent 
to them, and the boy has some chance to choose his career. 

When a Germaa wage-earner has lost his work he is not at 
a loss where to turn. Practically every city now has its 
Arbeitsnachweis. There are about 200 such exchanges either 
directly operated by the municipalities or supported by their 
funds. The man who needs employment goes to the exchange 
and registers on a blank immediately handed to him. He 
states his name, age, residence, trade, and place of previous 
employment. He is given a card which entitles him to the 
use of the waiting room. In a few cities he has to pay a 
small fee for registration, but usually the services of the ex- 
changes are free to all. In fact, the labor exchanges owned by 
municipalities are all free. But there are a number operated 
by philanthropic associations which receive subsidies from the 
city governments, and these sometimes charge a small fee, 
usually about five cents. After he has registered, the appli- 
cant goes to the waiting room. The registration card tells 
him to which waiting room—whether to that for unskilled la- 
borers or to one of the various departments for skilled trades. 
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There he will find men of his own class and calling, smoking, 
reading newspapers, or engaged in quiet conversation over 
their steins of beer. If he is in Berlin, and if he is hungry 
while waiting, he may get a lunch at cost price, and if his 
clothes or shoes need mending there is a tailor and a shoe- 
maker who will make him look presentable to an employer for 
a very small fee; and there are in Berlin also shower baths in 
the building, of which he may take advantage. The women 
and the children have separate departments, with separate 
waiting rooms. The women do their sewing and they appear 
like a contented lot of housewives as they sit waiting to be 
called for work. 

The waiting room looks like a stock exchange. Black- 
boards with lists of positions vacant. line the walls, and 
notices of various kinds are tacked on bulletin boards in dif- 
ferent parts of the room. From time to time a clerk with 
many papers in his hand steps into the room and the men 
gather around him. He calls out the orders for help. Those 
who wish to apply for the jobs call out the numbers of their 
registration cards and go into the office to be interviewed. 

To be more specific, let us say an unemployed German 
has the experience as a teamster which is required in one of 
the positions proclaimed by the clerk. He enters the office. 
There he may find the employer ready to hire him if he is 
satisfactory; or else one of the office force will talk to him, 
inquire about his experience; and if the clerk deems him sat- 
isfactory, the man will give up his registration card and re- 
ceive instead a card of introduction to the employer. Should 
he be hired, he asks the employer to sign the card and he 
puts a stamp on it and drops it into a mail box. It is al- 
ready addressed to the exchange and tells that the applicant 
has secured the position. Should he not get the place, he 
takes the introduction card back to the clerk and receives 
again his registration card. 

Our German workman has a feeling for his fellow men. 
He would not like to take another man’s place when that man 
has gone on a strike to better his condition. He wants to be 
informed when there is a strike in any establishment to which 
he may be sent. Employers, on the other hand, want the 
exchange to send them men during the times of strike as well as 
at other times. How shall the exchanges keep neutral in time 
of conflict? This troubled the cities at first. But they found 
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a way out. Every exchange has a managing committee com- 
' posed of equal representatives of wage-earners and employers 
with a chairman who is neither an employer nor a workman. 
This committee looks out for the interests of both sides. When 
there is a strike it sees that the applicants for work are in- 
formed of the fact; and when some want to take the work 
in spite of the strike the committee arranges for these men 
to be sent to the employers. As a matter of fact, however, 
few apply for work in those places where there are strikes. 

When the labor exchanges were first established the work- 
ingmen were opposed to them, while employers were indiffer- 
ent. The unions feared the use of them as strike breaking 
agencies. However, a few labor leaders recognized the need 
of affording a common meeting place for employers seeking 
help and workmen seeking employment, and defended the ex- 
changes and co-operated with them. In 1898 they succeeded 
in winning the support of the German Trade Union Congress, 
Since then labor has been definiteiy favorable to the public 
employment offices. 

The employers also have learned to favor them. They 
thought at first that none but unskilled and incompetent work- 
ers could be had at the city labor bureaus. It took much ad- 
vertising and frequent visits to get them to send all their 
orders to the exchange. But they have been won over. Ex- 
perience has taught them the advantage of an organized labor 
market to which they can telephone their orders whenever 
they need help. 

The only opposition now comes from two great industries, 
the metal trades and mining. But the employers in these 
trades favor the principle of the labor exchange. They only 
want to retain control of the labor market in their own hands 
and to use it as a weapon against the unions. The metal 
trades associations of employers and the mine owners have 
organized labor exchanges from which all employers in the 
association are compelled to hire their help. These exchanges 
do a very big business. In Berlin alone the labor exchange 
of the Metal Trades Association finds places for about 16,000 
men annually. 

In his City Labor Exchange the German workman finds all 
the opportunities for work that are available not only in his 
own town but throughout the empire. In the waiting rooms 
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he sees posted “ Lists of Vacancies” which are issued by the 
Associations of Labor Exchanges in the different parts of the 
country. There are eleven such associations corresponding to 
certain geographical divisions, as for example, ‘“‘The Associa- 
tion of Bavarian Labor Exchanges,’’ the ‘Central German 
Labor Exchanges Association,” ‘‘ North Elbe Labor Exchanges 
Association,” and so on. At regular intervals the offices in 
each of these divisions send to the headquarters of the asso- 
ciation a list of those positions which they have not been 
able to fill. In turn, a list is made at headquarters of the 
vacancies in all the cities and distributed to the exchanges 
throughout the country. In this way it is possible for men 
out of work in Prussia to know whether it would be worth 
while to go to Wurtemberg or any other state. 

The exchanges themselves sometimes arrange the transfer 
of the men from one part of the country to another, making 
sure beforehand, however, that no one is sent to a distant 
place unless a position is open for him. A few of the Ger- 
man states allow men thus sent to ride on the government 
railroads at half fare; and all the states contribute to the sup- 
port of the associations of exchanges within their boundaries. 

Covering the entire country is the Association of German 
Labor Exchanges which receives a subsidy from the imperial 
government. This organization helps to start new exchanges 
and improve old ones. Also it holds annual conventions for the 
purpose of discussing ideas that will tend to promote the effi- 
ciency of the exchanges. And it publishes a monthly paper, 
Der Arbeits Markt (The Labor Market) which contains news of 
the work of the bureaus in all the cities. 

The first of the city labor bureaus was established by 
Dresden in 1887. Since then they have spread and developed 
rapidly. The authorities throughout the country are anxious 
to further their work. Recently the Reichstag passed a bill 
prohibiting the establishment of private employment offices ex- 
cept in such employments as are not dealt with by the public 
labor exchanges. This is the first step toward abolishing en- 
tirely all private employment offices. 

In 1909 the municipal labor exchanges of Germany secured 
about 950,000 positions for unemployed work people. Most 
of these, it is true, would have found work for themselves, 
without the aid of the labor exchanges, but there is no doubt 
that thousands would have been in distress from want of work 
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if it had not been for these exchanges. Also it is true that 
the exchanges find work for all much quicker than they could 
possibly do so themselves, thus saving the wage-earners much 
time between jobs. 

* The cost of this work in a large city is well illustrated by 
the accounts of the Berlin exchange. It secures about 100,000 
positions annually at a cost of about 100,000 marks. That is, to 
find a place for a workingman costs one mark or about 23 cents. 

A very important part of the work that the exchanges do 
is to furnish information as to the state of the labor market. 
In Germany the records of the exchanges are very carefully 
and accurately kept and the cities use them in dealing with 
the problem of unemployment. When it appears that there is 
an over-supply of labor, municipal work, such as building 
schools, extending streets, repairing dams, etc., is given to the 
unemployed. Men are hired through the labor exchange; and 
as soon as the labor market is relieved and there is plenty of 
work in private employment the cities suspend as much of 
their work as possible. There is a definite policy so to ar- 
range the municipal and state work as to have it done during 
dull times when private employers are laying off their work-men. 

What led the German cities to establish free employment 
offices? It was found to be cheaper and in other ways more 
desirable to find work for an able-bodied man than to give 
him charitable support. The municipalities have to support all 
those who are in distress from want of employment. Labor 
exchanges find work for many who might otherwise become 
charges, and also give the authorities a means of determining 
whether a man is really looking for work or is merely feigning. 

Great Britain has since February, 1910, established about 
150 labor exchanges which find work for some 1,500 persons 
daily. Following the lead of Germany also, every continental 
country, as well as Australia and New Zealand, has established 
labor exchanges. 

Some of our states have passed laws providing for free em- 
ployment offices, but usually the appropriations for their support 
have been inadequate and appointments of the office force have 
been dictated by politicians. The result is that, with few ex- 
ceptions, their work is insignificant. 

Surely it is time for us in America to see the necessity for 
organizing the labor market efficiently. 
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THE OASES OF THE SOUF. 


BY L. MARCH PHILLIPPS, 


iter the reader were to take camel at Biskra on the 
northern edge of the Sahara and penetrate into 
the desert for about a week’s march, in a south- 
easterly direction, he would find himself in the 
country of the “dunes,” or pure desert, here 
known as the region of El Souf. For he must understand 
that, though the whole Sahara goes under the name of desert, 
yet it is not all desert in the same degree of perfection and 
purity. It contains many tracts which grow a sort of sparse 
covert of meagre, sun-bleached bushes and a few tufts of wiry 
grass on which the wandering Bedouin shepherds drive their 
goats to feed in winter time, but which, through the long 
droughts of summer, are so dried up and shrivelled by the re- 
lentless heat that no kind of sustenance is to be derived from 
them. Then the shepherds seek more favourable pastures, and 
in the late spring months the borders of the desert are scat- 
tered over with vagrant herds nibbling their course towards 
the slopes of the Atlas Mountains clothed with verdure and 
wetted with mist. 

And besides these intermediate tracts, where life still strug- 
gles fitfully,there are others, further gone in dissolution, which 
indeed have said farewell to life for good and all, but which 
yet bear, as skeletons do, the semblance of what they were 
when the breath and growth of life animated them. These 
landscapes, of an inexpressible melancholy, yet preserve in the 
main the structural features of ordinary scenery. Hills and 
valleys are there, and plains and sudden ravines and the beds 
of rivers, with their lesser tributaries clearly marked and cut 
in the rock, with boulders rounded by the action of water 
lying in them. But all now is a mineral waste. These rudi- 
ments are unclothed. The hills are built of naked crags, the 
valleys and plains are expanses of sandy and stony débris 
with plateaux and tablelands of bare rock intervening, the 
streams and river beds have been dry these many ages. These 
of all the regions of the Sahara are the most mournful to 
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travel through. Death is nothing in itself: it counts only as 
the negation of life. Human dust is dust only. Show us the 
form from which life has fled and we will believe in death. 
So it is here. A landscape is spread before you but it is a 
dead landscape. All the forms survive which you associate 
with natural fertility, and it needs no more effort of the im- 
agination to hear water tinkling in these brooks and to see 
cattle feeding on these slopes than to hear dead lips speak 
and to see dead eyes unclose. What so terribly manifests the 
. power of death is the presence of the victim it has struck 
down. 

But there is another and final stage, and it is on this that 
you enter when you attain the Souf country. This is the 
state of utter dissolution when all semblance and appearance 
of organic form is lost and wholly blotted out. No trace any 
longer exists of the original skeleton structure of hill and 
valley and ravine and river bed, but all has melted down into 
landscape dust, the dust of pure sand. There is an old super. 
stition or belief which attaches, I believe, to almost all deserts, 
which Marco Polo, and many Arabs and travellers the world 
over from the most ancient times, have noted, that the deserts 
are infested and peopled with spirits seemingly human but 
always malignant. These the belated traveller frequently en- 
counters. He hears by night the sound of their camels walke 
ing, and voices speaking and sees their caravans passing, and, 
following after them, he gets led away and perishes miserably 
in the wild desert. These are legends which seem to belong 
very appropriately to those usual aspects of desert scenery 
which retain the semblances of natural landscape, for nothing 
can be easier, as I have just said, than to re-invest this scen- 
ery with all the attributes of the life that has left it and to 
re-people it with living habitants. Itself the spectre of life, it 
seems te crave a spectral population. But I never heard of 
such stories attaching to the dune regions, nor do I think they 
do. There is nothing here in Nature to support them. These 
are places too dead to nourish even ghosts. 

All around you to the horizon, unbroken for many a 
day’s march, the dunes of the Souf extend, taking the form 
not of ridges but of rounded hillocks, in size averaging, I 
should judge, about thirty to fifty feet high. They are set as 
close as they can stand together, so that, looking out from 
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some vantage point, one sees nothing but an endless, dense 
array of white sand summits, contrasting with a wierd abrupt- 
ness with the intense and uniform dark blue of the sky. The 
monotony of such an arrangement is beyond the power of 
words to describe. Gradually as the senses, accustomed to 
Nature’s variety, feed on this perpetual uniformity, the effect 
of the landscape eats into one’s consciousness. There is noth- 
ing here at all but the one thing, sand, so that the whole 
landscape, all soft white contours and nothing else, appears to 
be the monument‘of the desert’s victory and conquest over 
Nature. This is its significance. It is towards this that the 
sand is constantly working. In those regions we lately spoke 
of, dead but not dissolved, which yet retain organic form and 
structure, the sand even now is at its deadly work. Driven 
hither and thither by the strong desert wind, its dry waves 
beat perpetually on rock and cliff, undermining and eating 
them away, till the overhanging masses come tumbling down; 
and on the scattered fragments the sand sets to work anew at 
its task of disintegration. The fierce heat aids. For such 
here are the extremes from the heat of day to the chill of 
night, and such the effect of the sudden contraction of 
matter thus occasioned, that frequently rocks and stones split 
into pieces with a report like an exploding shell. Thus while 
the sun blasts, the sand pulverises, and the work of reducing 
the whole landscape to its component atoms of sand-dust 
goes steadily forward. All the boulders and pebbles that strew 
the desert’s floor are rounded, as by running water, by the 
sand’s perpetual friction. It is so quietly patient, so silent 
and invidious in its methods, that it appears innocuous and 
lulls suspicion. Who would give loose sand the credit for such 
awful powers of destruction? Yet such it possesses. From life 
to death, from death to dissolution, are the stages the desert 
has passed or is passing through, and the prime agent in this 
process of destruction is the sand. 

But look yet a little closer. There are occasionally to be 
found, even in the dune region, tiny spots of fertility which 
seem a thousand-fold more luxuriant and welcome by reason 
of the encompassing sterility. Beneath the sand the hard and 
waterproof desert floor retains some springs of moisture, and 
where these have been tapped there arises small but prodigal 
groves of palms and gardens of fruit trees. They are but tiny 
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spots, the name they go by is the “cup” oases, and they are 
commonly set in clusters or loose chains following the course 
of the unseen water course below. The feet of the palms being 
in the moisture beneath, their heads usually reach to about 
the level of the desert sand, so that on a desert march one 
sometimes finds oneself arrived at the very brim of one of 
these groves before it is visible, and then, quite suddenly, there 
spreads at one’s feet a little rich dark green carpet of palm 
foliage with the blossoms of apricot and peach trees twinkling 
beneath it in the deeper shade. Often, riding across the desert, 
I have mistaken these cup oases, filled to the brim with ver- 
dure, for patches of evergreen bushes or low scrub growing in 
the sand. Only when you approach them closely do you real- 
ize that the feathery foliage into which you seemed about to 
tide is carried on tall stems rooted fifty feet below. 

The reader will understand with what feelings of delight 
and blessed security the wanderer who has been long exposed 
to the chances of desert travel, who has experienced its scorch- 
ing heat by day and cold by night, its lashing sand storms, 
and, above all, those phantom dangers and sense of continuous 
insecurity which attend those who journey in a waterless 
country, he will understand how one subject to such chances 
must regard the abrupt transition from the exposure and glare 
of the sand tracts to these little heavens of verdure and tran- 
quillity. It is difficult to give an idea of the contrast. The 
present writer was exposed once in a small sailing boat to one 
of the white squalls which visit the lake of Como, and, driven 
almost at random down the lake, he managed by good luck to 
struggle into the tiny wall-encircled harbor which juts forth 
at the end of the Arcomati point. The transition was instan- 
taneous from furious wind and dashing water to absolute still- 
ness and peace. Six feet off the storm raged and sang, and 
here the clustering figs drooped motionless overhead and the 
rose colored oleanders were reflected in the quiet pool below. 
Such is the suddenness of the change from the stress of desert 
marching to the cool security of one of the Souf oases. 

But he little knows the desert and its surreptitious and 
fawning methods of attack who counts on this security too ab- 
solutely. The desert is never beaten. Even while you stretch 
your limbs in the pleasant shade it is devising plots for your 
undoing. The surrounding dunes are all your enemies, and 
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their one ambition and object in life is to effect the obliteration 
of these spots of verdure as they have obliterated all other 
signs of life which the desert contained. With the wind help- 
ing it as usual, the sand keeps pouring its little avalanches 
and cascades of grains down the encompassing slopes into the 
oasis. The work is silent, and, like all the desert does, appar- 
ently innocent, so almost imperceptible is the advance it makes. 
But in reality each tiny oasis stands a perpetual siege and 
owes its existence to a ceaseless vigilance. Walk up the sur- 
rounding dunes and you will find their summits all paved over 
and pinned down with a matting of palm leaves to prevent 
the sand from being blown along and drifted by the wind. 
Even so the air in windy weather is so charged with the yellow 
grains that all objects at a few yards are blotted out in the 
murky obscurity. At such times many tons of sand must be 
discharged into the neighboring oases, and the villagers are kept 
busy clearing it away and carrying it back to the desert in 
baskets. These are open assaults, but even in still weather 
little driblets of grains are perpetually at work attempting the 
secret annexation of some unguarded inch of cultivated ground. 

Looking back on those regions and the life men lead there, 
the outstanding fact about them seems this hostility of the 
desert. The sand is the agent of death and dissolution. With 
all life it is on terms of deadly enmity. To travel on it is 
dangerous, to dwell in it impossible, and even those small 
strongholds of fertility called oases which occasionally relieve 
its monotony are ceaselessly watched by the old enemy and 
ceaselessly tested and attacked. A man lives by vigilance 
here, even as he lives whose enemy’s point is at his breast. 
Who shall wonder that the glances of Arabs are so alert and 
wary and suspicious, that their movements are of such catlike 
promptitude and swiftness, their forms so sinewy and enduring, 
and their whole demeanor and presence so suggestive of unre- 
mitting vigilance? Watch a Bedouin even in town bazaars. 
He has the step and bearing and glance of one who is in an 
enemy’s presence and feels himself in danger. It is the habit 
of his breeding. Only sleepless viligance can stand a chance 
against the sleepless enmity of the desert. 














WHAT WAS THE “FALL” OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE? 


BY HILAIRE BELLOC. 
III, 


HAT state of society which I have described in 
my last two papers, the ordered and united so- 
ciety of the Roman Empire, passed into another 
and very different state of society: the society 

mem of what are called “ The Dark Ages.” 

From these again arose after adventures and perils which 
will be later touched upon, the great harvest of medieval civil- 
ization. Hardly had the Roman Empire turned in its maturity 
to accept the fruit of its long development (I mean the Catholic 
Church), when it was already apparent that the organism had 
grown old and was about to suffer some great transition. 

This close succession of fruit and decay is precisely what 
one would expect from the analogy of all living things: for 
as a plant has its vigorous springtime, then its blossoming, and 
finally, just after it is most fruitful, falls into the deadness of 
winter, so one would imagine the long story of Mediterranean 
civilization to have proceeded. When it was at its final and 
most complete stage, one would look for some final and com- 
plete philosophy which should satisfy its long search and solve 
its ancient riddles: but after such a discovery, after the fruit 
of such a maturity had fully developed, one would expect the 
end. 

Now it has been the singular fortune of our European civili- 
zation that the end did not come. Dissolution was in some 
strange way checked. Death was averted; and the more closely 
one looks into the unique history of that salvation—the salva- 
tion of all that could be saved in a most ancient and fatigued 
civilization—the more one sees that this salvation was effected 
by no agency save that of the Catholic Church, Everything 
else, after, say, 250 A. D., the philosophies, the barbarians, the 
current passions and the current despair, made for nothing 
but ruin, ; 
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There is no parallel to this in all the history of mankind. 
Every other great civilization has, after many centuries of de- 
velopment, either fallen into a fixed and sterile sameness or 
died and disappeared. There is nothing left of Egypt, there 
is nothing left of Assyria. The Eastern civilizations remain, 
but remain immovable; or if they change can only copy ex- 
ternal models, _ 

But the civilization of Europe—the civilization, that is, of 
Rome and of the Empire—had a third fortune differing both 
from death and from sterilization: it survived to a resurrection. 
Its essential seeds were preserved. 

Men carved less well, wrote verse less well, let roads fall 
slowly into ruin, lost or rather coarsened the machinery of 
government, forgot or neglected much in letters and in the 
arts and in the sciences, for five hundred years. But there 
was preserved, right through that long period, not only so 
much of letters and of the arts as would suffice to bridge the 
great gulf between the fifth century and the eleventh, but also 
so much of what was really vital in the mind of Europe as 
would permit that mind to blossom again after its repose. 
And the agency, I repeat, which effected this conservation of 
the seeds, was the Catholic Church. 

It is impossible to understand this truth, indeed it is im- 
possible to make any sense of all of European history if we 
accept that story of the decline of civilization which is currently 
put forward in non-Catholic societies, and which has seemed 
sufficient to non-Catholic historians, 

Their version is, briefly, this :— 

The Roman Empire, becoming corrupt and more vicious 
with the spread of luxury and with a sort of native weakness 
to be discovered in the very blood of the Mediterranean, was 
at last invaded by young and vigorous tribes of men bringing 
with them all the strength of certain native barbaric virtues 
and proceeding in blood from that stock which later rejected 
the unity of Christendom and began the modern Protestant 
societies. 

A generic term has been invented by the modern theorists 
and historians whose version I am here giving; the vigorous, 
young, uncorrupt, and virtuous tribes which broke through the 
boundaries of the effete Empire and rejuvenated it, are grouped 
together as “ Teutonic:” a German strain very strong, both 
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numerically, and also in intensity and virile power superior to 
what was left of Roman civilization, came in and took over 
the handling of affairs. One great body of these Germans, the 
Franks, took over Gaul; another, the Goths, took over in vari- 
ous branches, Italy and Spain. But most complete, most fruit- 
ful, and most satisfactory of all, was the eruption of these 
vigorous and healthy men into the outlying province of Britain, 
which they wholly conquered, exterminating its inhabitants and 
colonizing it with their superior stock. 

It was inevitable (the anti-Catholic historian proceeds to 
admit) that the presence of uncultured though superior men 
should accelerate the decline of arts in the society which they 
thus conquered. It is further to be deplored that their simpler 
and native virtues were contaminated by the arts of the Roman 
clergy and that in some measure the official religion of Rome 
captured their noble souls; for that official religion permitted 
the poison of the Roman decline to affect all the European 
mind—even the Teutonic mind—for many centuries. But at 
the same time this evil effect was counterbalanced by the in- 
eradicable strength and virtues of the Northern barbaric stock. 
They brought into Western Europe the subtlety of romantic 
conceptions, the true lyric touch in poetry, the deep reverence 
which is the note of modern religion, the love of adventure 
in which the old civilization was lacking, and a vast respect 
for women. At the same time their warrior spirit evolved the 
great structure of feudalism, the conception of the medieval 
knight and the whole military ideal of medieval civilization. 

Is it to be wondered at that when great new areas of 
knowledge were opened up in the later fifteenth century by 
suddenly expanded travel, by the printing press, and by an 
unexpected advance in physical science, the emancipation of 
the European mind should have brought this pure and barbaric 
stock to its own again? In proportion as Teutonic blood was 
strong, in that proportion was the hierarchy of the Catholic 
Church and the hold upon men of Catholic tradition, shaken 
in the early sixteenth century, and before that century had 
closed the manly stirp of North Germany, Holland, Scandinavia, 
and Britain had developed the Protestant civilization which is 
progressive, healthy, and in competition already the master of 
all rivals; destined soon to be, if it be not already, supreme. 

Such is a not exaggerated summary of what the anti- 
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Catholic school of history has given us from German and from 
English universities (with the partial aid of anti-Catholic aca- 
demic forces within Catholic countries) during the first two- 
thirds of the nineteenth century. 

Needless to say there went with this way of writing his- 
tory a flood of hypothesis which was presented as fact. Thus 
the representative system was (of all things in the world!) 
imagined or hoped to be a barbaric, Teutonic, non-Roman and 
therefore non-Catholic thing. The gradual decline of slavery 
was attributed to the same miraculous powers in the northern 
pagans; and in general, whatever thing was good in itself or 
was consonant with modern ideas, was referred back to this 
original source of good in the business of Europe. 

Meanwhile the bias against civilization, Roman tradition 
and the Church, showed itself in a hundred other ways: the 
conquest of Spain by the Mohammedans was represented as 
the victory of a superior people over a degraded and con- 
temptible one. Every revolt, however obscure, against the 
unity of European civilization in the Middle Ages, and nota- 
bly the worst revolt of all, the Albigensian, was presented as 
a worthy uplifting of the human mind against conditions of 
bondage. And, most remarkable of all, the actual daily life of 
Catholic Europe, the habit, way of thought and manner of 
men, during the period of unity—from say the eighth century 
to the fifteenth—was simply omitted! * 

At the moment when history was struggling to become a 
scientific study, this school of self-pleasing generals held the 
field. When at last history did become a true scientific study, 
this school collapsed; but it has yet, as an inheritance of its 
old hegemony a singular power in the lower and more popu- 
lar forms of historical writing; and where the English lan- 
guage is spoken it is almost the only view of European de- 
velopment which the general student can obtain. 

It will be noted at the outset that the whole of the fan- 
tastic picture which this old and discredited theory presented, 
is based upon a certain conception of what happened at the 
breakdown of the Roman Empire. Unless these vigorous 
young barbaric nations did come in and administrate, unless 


* Every English-speaking schoolboy has probably heard at some time in his life, of King 
Alfred, and certainly not one in a thousand but would be astonished to hear that King Alfred 
went to Mass; and that one in a thousand if you were to tell him that truth would probably 


disbelieve it. 
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they really were very considerable in number, unless their 
character in truth was what this school postulated it to be, 
unless there did indeed take place a struggle between these 
great German nations and the Mediterranean civilization in 
which the former won and ruled as conquerors over subject 
peoples, unless these primary axioms have some historical truth 
in them the theory which is deduced from them has no his- 
torical value whatsoever. A man may have a preference, as 
a Protestant or merely as an inhabitant of North Germany or 
Scandanavia, for the type of man who originally lay outside 
the Roman Empire. He may as an anti-Catholic of any kind 
hope that civilization was decadent through Catholicism at the 
end of the united Roman Empire, and it may please him to 
imagine that the coincidence of barbaric with Protestant Eu- 
rope is a proof of the former’s original prowess. Nay, he 
may even desire that the non-Catholic and non-traditional 
type in our civilization shall attain to a supremacy which he 
has not yet actually reached. But the whole thing is only a 
pleasant (or unpleasant) dream, something to imagine and not 
something to discover, unless we have a solid historical foun- 
dation in the destruction of the Roman Empire in the way 
and by the men whom it presupposes. The whole hypothe- 
sis, the validity of the whole point of view, depends upon our 
answer to the question, ‘“ What was the fall of the Roman 
Empire?” If it was a conquest such as we have just seen 
postulated and a conquest actuated by the motives of men so 
described, then this old anti-Catholic school, though it could 
not maiatain its exaggerations (though, for instance, it could 
not connect representative institutions with the barbarians) 
would yet be substantially in perspective with the truth. 

Now, the moment documents began to be seriously studied 
and compared,the moment modern research began to approach 
some sort of finality in the study of that period wherein the 
United Roman Empire of the West was replaced by sundry 
local Kingdoms, students in proportion to their impartiality 
became more aud more convinced that the whole of this anti- 
Catholic attitude reposed upon mere myth and legend. 

There was no conquest of effete Mediterranean peoples by 
vigorous barbarians. Such barbarians as were preserved in 
the Empire or as entered it during the great period of transi- 
tion, were not of the sort which this anti-Catholic theory pre- 
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supposed. They had no conspicuous respect for women of 
the type which should produce the chivalric ideal. They were 
not free societies but slave-owning societies. They did not 
desire, attempt, or dream of the destruction of the Imperial 
power: that disaster—which was gradual and never complete— 
in so far as it came about at all, came about in spite of the 
barbarians and not by their conscious efforts. Again they 
were not numerous; on the contrary they were but handfuls of 
men, even when they appeared as pillagers and raiders over 
the frontiers; when they came in large numbers they were 
wiped out. They did not introduce any new institutions or 
any new ideas, and (save in Britain)* it is demonstrable that 
they introduced no appreciable element of new blood. 

Again, you do not find in that capital change from the old 
civilization to the Dark Ages, a rise of legend and of the ro- 
mantic and adventurous spirit, in a word of the sowing of the 
modern seed where the barbaric pillagers or the regular bar- 
baric soldiers pass. Romance appears much later, and it ap- 
pears more immediately and earliest in connection with pre- 
cisely those districts in which the passage of the few Teutonic 
barbarians had been least felt. There, again, is no link between 
barbaric society such as we know it and the feudalism of the 
Middle Ages; there is no trace of such a link! There is on 
the contrary a very definite and clearly marked historical 
sequence between Roman civilization and the feudal system, 
attested by innumerable documents which, once read and com- 
pared in their order, leave no sort of doubt that feudalism and 
the medieval civilization reposing on it were Roman things. 

In a word, a cessation of central Imperial rule in Western 
Europe, the cessation of the power and habit of one united 
organization centralized in Rome to color, define and admin- 
istrate the lives of men, was an internal revolution; it was not 
impressed from without. It was a conversion, not a conquest. 

All that happened was that Roman civilization having 
grown very old, failed to maintain that vigorous and universal 
method of local government which it had for four or five hun- 
dred years supported. The machinery of taxation gradually 
weakened; the whole of central bureaucratic action weakened ; 
the greater men in each locality began to acquire a sort of 


* The case of Britain, as we shall see in the next article, is doubtful and, therefore, inter- 
esting in the extreme. ; 
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independence, and sundry soldiers, as we shall see in a moment, 
benefited by the slow (and enormous) change, occupied the 
local “‘ palaces,” as they were called, of Roman administration, 
secured such advantage as what was left of the Roman scheme 
of taxation could give them, and, conversely, had thrust upon 
them so much of the duty of government as the decline of 
civilization could still maintain. 

That is what happened, and that is all that happened. 

As an historical phenomenon it is what I have called it— 
enormous. It most vividly struck the imaginations of men. 
The tremors and the occasional local cataclysms which were 
the symptoms of this change of base from the old high civil- 
ization to the Dark Ages, singularly impressed the numerous 
and prolific writers of the time. Their terrors, their astonish- 
ment, their speculations as to the result, have come down to 
us very vividly. We feel after all those centuries the shock 
which was produced on the mind by Alaric’s sack of Rome, or 
by the march of the Visigoths through Gaul into Spain, or by 
the appearance of the mixed horde called—after their leaders 
—Vandals in front of Hippo in Africa. But what we do not 
feel, what we do not obtain from the contemporary documents, 
what was a mere figment of the academic brain in the genera- 
tion now just passing away, is that anti-Catholic and, as it were, 
anti-civilized bias which would represent the ancient civiliza- 
tion as conquered by men of another and of a better stock 
who have since developed the supreme type of modern civili- 
zation, and whose contrast with the Catholic world and Catho- 
lic tradition is at once applauded as the principle of life in 
Europe and emphasized as the fundamental fact in European 
history. 

The reader, however, must not be content with this mere 
affirmation, though the affirmation is based upon all that is 
worth counting in modern scholarship. 

He will ask what, then, did really happen? After all, Alaric 
did sack Rome; the Kings of the Franks were German chief- 
tains, and so were those of the Burgundians,-and so were 
those of the Goths, both eastern and western. In other words, 
the false history has got superficial ground to work upon, and 
it is the business of anyone who is writing true history even 
in so short a series of articles as this, to show that such ground 
is only superficial. 
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In order to understand what happened we must first of all 
clearly represent to ourselves the fact that the structure upon 
which that ancient civilization had in its first five centuries 
reposed, was the Roman Army. By which I do not mean 
that the number of soldiers was very large compared with the 
civilian population, but that the organ which was vital in the 
State, the thing that really counted, the institution upon which 
men’s minds turned, and which they thought of as the founda- 
tion of all, was the military institution. 

When (as always ultimately happens in a complex civiliza- 
tion of many milliens) self-government had broken down, and 
when it was necessary, after the desperate faction fights which 
that breakdown had produced, to establish a strong centre of 
authority, the obvious and, as it were, necessary person to 
exercise that authority, in a State constituted as was the Ro- 
man State, was the Commander-in-Chief of the army; and all 
the word “‘Emperor”’—the Latin word /mperater—means, is a 
commander-in-chief. 

It was the Army which made and unmade Emperors; it 
was the Army which helped to construct the great roads of 
the Empire; it was in connection with the needs of the Army 
that they were traced; it was the Army which secured (very 
easily, for peace was popular) the civil peace of the vast or- 
ganism, and it was the Army which, especially, guarded its 
frontiers against the uncivilized world without; upon the edge 
of the desert, upon the edge of the Scotch mountains, upon 
the edge of the poor, wild German lands, the garrisons made a 
sort of wall within which wealth and right living could ac- 
cumulate, outside which small and impoverished bodies of men 
destitute of the arts (notably of writing) save in so far as they 
rudely copied the Romans or were permeated by adventurous 
Roman commerce, lived under conditions which in the Celtic 
hills we can partially appreciate from the analogy of ancient 
Gaul but of which in the German sand plains and woods we 
know hardly anything at all. 

Now this main instrument, the Army, the instrument re- 
member, which not only preserved civil functions but actually 
created the master of all civic functions, the Government, went 
through three very clear stages of change in the first four 
centuries of the Christian era. 

These changes have been fairly known to historians since first 
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history was seriously studied in modern times. But it needed 
a group of quite modern scholars to point out their vast 
significance; for it is the transformation of the Roman Army 
which gives the clue to the otherwise inexplicable phenomenon 
of the transition which took place in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies between the full civilization of Rome and the beginning 
of the Dark Ages. 

In its first stage the Roman Army was still theoretically 
an army of true Roman citizens.* As a matter of fact the 
army was already principally professional, and it was being re- 
cruited even in this first stage very largely from the territor- 
ies which Rome had conquered. Thus we have Cesar raising 
a Gallic legion almost contemporaneously with his conquest of 
Gaul. But for a long time after, till well into the Christian 
era, the Army was conceived of in men’s minds as a sort of 
universal institution rooted in the citizenship which men were 
still proud to claim throughout the Empire and which belonged 
only to a portion of its inhabitants. 

In the second phase, which corresponded with the begin- 
ning of a decline in letters and in the arts, which carries us 
through the welter of civil wars in the third century and in- 
troduces the remodelled empire at their close, the Army was 
becoming purely professional and at the same time drawn from 
whatever was least fortunate in Roman society. The recruit- 
ment of it was treated much after the fashion of a tax; the 
great landed proprietors (who, by a parallel development in 
the decline, were becoming the chief economic feature in the 
Roman State) were summoned to send a certain number of 
recruits from their estates. 

Slaves would often be glad to go, for, hard as were the 
conditions of military service, it gave them citizenship, certain 
honors, a certain pay, and a future for their progeny. The 
poorer freed men would also go at the command of their lord 
(though only of course a certain proportion—for the conscrip- 
tion was very light compared with modern systems, and was 
made lighter by re-enlistment, long service, absence of reserves, 
and the use of veterans). 

During this second stage, while the Army was becoming 


* A soldier was still technically a citizen up to the very end. The conception of a soldier 
as a citizen, the impossibility, for instance, of his being a slave, was in the very bones of 
Roman thought. 
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less and less civic, and more and more a profession for the 
destitute and the unfortunate, the unpopularity and the igno- 
rance of military service among the rest of the population was 
increasing. 

Recruiting was evidently becoming difficult, and the habit 
was growing of offering the impoverished peoples outside the 
pale of the Empire the advantages of residence within it, on 
condition that they should be liable to serve as Roman soldiers. 

The conception of towns and territories within the Empire 
which were affiliated and allied to it rather than absorbed by 
it, was a very ancient one. That conception had lost reality 
so far as the old towns and territories it had once affected 
were concerned, but it paved the way for this constant and 
increasing use of barbaric troops, an increasing number of whom 
were drafted into the regular corps, and whole bodies of which 
were more and more frequently accepted ex bloc and under 
their local leaders as auxiliaries to the Roman forces. 

Some such bodies appear to have been settled upon land 
on the frontiers, to others were given similar grants at very great 
distances from the frontiers; thus we have German barbarians 
at Rennes in Brittany. And, again, within the legions, who 
were all technically of Roman citizenship and in theory re- 
cruited from the full civilization of Rome, the barbarian who 
happened to find himself within that civilization tended more 
than did his non-barbarian fellow citizen (or fellow slave) to 
accept military service. He would nearly always be poorer; 
he would, unless his experience of civilization was a long one, 
feel less the hardship of military service; and in this second 
phase, while the army was becoming more sedentary (more at- 
tached, that is, to particular garrisons), more permanent, more 
of an hereditary thing handed on from father to son, and dis- 
tinguished by the large portion of what we should call married 
quarters, it was also becoming more and more an army of men 
who, whether as auxiliaries or as true Roman soldiers, were in 
blood, descent, and to some extent in manners, and even in 
language, barbarians. There were negroes, there were proba- 
bly Celts, there were numerous Germans, and so forth. 

In the third stage, which is the stage that saw the great 
convulsion of the fifth century, the army, though not wholly 
batbatic, was already in its most vital part barbaric. It took 
its orders, of course, wholly from the Roman State, but great 
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groups within it were perhaps not Latin-speaking, and were 
certainly regarded both by themsélves and by their Roman 
masters as non-Roman in manneérs and in blood. 

It must most clearly be emphasized that not only did no 
sich thought as an attack upon the Empire enter the heads 
of these soldiers, but that the very idea of it would have been 
inconceivable to them. Had you proposed it they would not 
even have known what you meant. That a particular section 
of the army should fight against a particular claimant to the 
Empire (and therefore and necessarily in favor of some other 
claimant) they thought natural enough, but to talk of an attack 
upon the Empire itself would have seemed to them like talking 
of an attack upon bread and meat, air, water and fire. The 
Empire was the whole method and meaning of their lives. 
At intervals the high and wealthy civilization of the Roman 
Empire was, of course, subjected to attempted pillage by small 
and hungry robber bands without its boundaries. 

As the machinery of Government grew weak through old 
age, and as the recruitment of the army from barbarians and 
the large proportion of auxiliary regular forces began to weaken 
that basis of the whole State, the tendency of these pillaging 
bands to break in, grew greater and greater; but it never oc- 
curred to them to attack the Empire as such. What they 
wanted was permission to enjoy the life which was led within 
it; and te abandon the wretched conditions to which they were 
compelled outside its boundaries. Sometimes they were trans- 
formed from pillagers to soldiers by an offer extended by the 
Roman authorities; more often they effected their raids in the 
absence of a good garrison in their neighborhood; a force 
would march against them and if they were not quitk at get- 
ting away would cut them to piéces. But with the progress 
of Roman decline the attacks of these small bands became more 
frequent. Towns had to regard such attacks as a permanent 
peril and to detend themselves against them. The raiders would 
sometimes traverse great districts from end to énd, and whether 
in the form of pirates from the sea or of wat bands on land, 
the ceaseléss attempts to enjoy or to loot (but principally to 
enjoy) the conditions that civilization offered, grew more and 
more persistent. 

It must not be imagined, of course, that civilization had 
not occasionally to suffer then, as it had had to suffer at inter- 
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vals for a thousand years past, the attacks of really large and 
organized barbaric armies.* Thus in the year 404, driven by 
the pressure of an Eastern invasion upon their own forests, a 
vast Gothic host under Radagasius pushed into Italy. The men 
bearing arms alone were estimated (in a time well used to 
soldiery and to such estimates) at 200,000; and it is a confused 
conception of events of that sort which has led superficial or 
biassed history into the idea of national invasions and conquests 
by the Germans. 

But asa matter of fact those 200,000 were wiped out. The 
barbarians were always wiped out when they attempted to 
come as conquerors. Stilicho (a typical figure, for he is of bar- 
barian descent, yet in the regular Roman service) cut to pieces 
one pertion of them, the rest surrendered and were sold off 
and scattered as slaves. Immediately afterwards you have a 
violent quarrel between various soldiers who desire to capture 
the Imperial power. The story is fragmentary and somewhat 
confused: now ene usurper is blamed, and now another, but 
the fact common to all is that with the direct object of usurp- 
ing power a Roman general calls in barbarian bands of pil- 
lagers (all sorts of groups, Franks, Suevians, Vandals) to cross 
the Rhine into Gaul and to help in the civil war. The Roman 
Army of Britain acclaims a usurper of the name of Constantine, 
who drives the pillaging bands beyond the Pyrenees into Spain; 
and the end of the five or six years of the trouble is the re- 
conquest of Gaul by the legitimate Emperor Honorius, who 
puts things in order again. The succeeding generation presents 
us with documents that do net give a picture of a ruined 
province by any means; only of a province which has been 
traversed in certain directions by the march of barbarian robber 
bands, who afterwards disappeared, largely in fighting among 
themselves. : 

We have, of course—the third in the series of these true 
invasions in force—the very much more serious business of 
Attilla and the Huns. In the middle of the century, fifty years 
after the destruction of the Goths, these Asiatics, with numer- 
ous other barbaric dependents of theirs from the Germanies, 
penetrated into the heart of Gaul. The end of that business, 


* For instance, a century and a half before, the Goths, a barbaric nation just north of the 
Eastern Empire had broken in and ravaged in a worse fashion than their suceessors in the 
fifth century. 
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infinitely graver though it was than either of the two others, 
is just what one might have expected. The regular and disci- 
plined forces of the Empire with their auxiliary barbaric troops, 
destroy the barbarians’ power near Chalons, and the third of 
the great invasions is wiped out as thoroughly as was the 
first. 

In general, the barbaric eruptions into the Empire failed 
wholly wherever regular troops could be found to oppose them.* 

What, then, were the successes? What was the real nature 
of the action of Alaric, for instance, and his sack of Rome 
and how, later, do we find “kings” in the place of the Roman 
Governors ? 

The real nature of the action of men like Alaric, is utterly 
different from the imaginary picture which the “ Teutonic” 
school would provide us with. Consider the truth upon Alaric, 
and contrast it with the imaginary picture. 

Alaric was a young soldier of Gothic race in command of 
a Roman auxiliary force, and as much a Roman officer, as in- 
capable of thinking of himself in any other terms than those 
of the Roman Army, as any one of his colleagues. He had 
his commission from the Emperor Theodosius, and when Theo- 
dosius marched into Gaul against the usurper Eugenius, he 
counted these auxiliaries as ameng the most faithful of his 
army. It se happens, moreover, that the auxiliaries were 
nearly all destroyed in the campaign. Alaric survived, and 
was rewarded by further military dignities in the Roman mili- 
tary hierarchy. He is ambitious, in particular of figuring in 
the chief branch of the service, namely that regular nucleus 
of the Roman forces which, though in blood was perhaps 
by this time almost as barbaric as the auxiliaries, was based 
on a corporate tradition of Roman citizenship and inherited 
all the dudos of the highest branch of the service. Alaric’s 
ambition is, then, the title of Magister Militum, with the dig- 
nity that accompanied that highest of military titles. The 
Emperor refuses it. One ef the Ministers begins to plot with 
Alaric and suggests to him that he might gather other bar- 
baric auxiliaries under his command, and make things uncom- 
fortable for his superiors. Alaric rebels, marches through the 
Balkan Peninsula into Thessaly and Greece, and down into the 


* It was the absence of regular troops in Britaia, as we shall see in the next article, which 
lends to the invasion of that province its peculiar character. 
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Peloponesus; the regulars march against him (according to 
some accounts) and beat him back into Epirus. 

There ends his first adventure. He remains in Epirus at 
the head of his forces, having made peace with the Govern- 
ment and enjoying a regular commission from the Emperor. 

He next tries a new adventure to serve his ambition in 
Italy, but his army is broken to pieces at Pollentia by the 
regulars. The whole thing is a civil war between branches of 
the Roman service and is motived, like all the Roman civil 
wars, by the ambitions of generals. Alaric does not lose his 
commission after his latest adventure; he begins to intrigue be- 
tween the Western and Eastern heads of the Roman Empire. 
The great invasion of the Goths under Radagasius is for him 
of course, as for any other Roman officer, an invasion of bar- 
baric enemies. 

When the invasion was over and destroyed, Alaric had the 
opportunity to become restless again, and asked fer certain 
arrears of pay that were due to him. Stilicho, the great rival 
general, admitted his right to arrears of pay, but just at that 
moment there occurred an important but obscure palace in- 
trigue which was based, like all the real movements of the 
time, on differences of religion, not of race, Stilicho, who is 
suspected of attempting to restore paganism, is killed. In the 
general confusion certain of the families of the barbaric auyxil- 
iaries garrisoned in Italy are massacred by the non-military 
population. As Alaricis a general in partial rebellion against 
the Imperial authority, the barbaric auxiliaries join him. 

The total number of Alaric’s men was very small; they 
were enly 30,000, There was no trace of nationality about 
them; they were simply a horde of discontented soldiers; they 
had not crossed the frontier; they were not invaders; they 
were part of the long-established and regular garrisons of the 
Empire; and, for that matter, many garrisons and troops of 
equally barbaric origin, sided with the regular authorities in 
the quarrel. Alaric marches on Rome with this disaffected 
Roman Army, claiming that he has been defrauded of his due 
in salary, and leaning upon the popularity of the dead Stilicho, 
whose murder he says he will avenge. His thirty thousand 
claim the barbarian slaves within the city, and certain sums 
of money which had been the pretext and motive of his re- 
bellion. 
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As a result of this action the Emperor promises Alaric his 
regular salary as a general, and a district which he may not 
only command but plant with his few followers. Even in the 
height of his success, Alaric again demands the thing which 
was nearest his heart, the supreme title of Magister Militum, 
the highest post in the hierarchy of military advancement. 
But the Emperor refused to give that. Alaric marches on 
Rome again, a Roman officer followed by a rebellious Roman 
Army. He forces the Senate to make Attalus nominal Em- 
peror of the West, and Attalus to give him the desired title, 
his very craving for which is most significant of the Roman 
character of the whole business. Alaric then quarrels with his 
puppet, deprives him of the insignia of the Empire, and sends 
them to Honorius; quarrels again with Honorius, reenters 
Rome and pillages it, marches to Southern Italy, dies, and his 
army is dismembered. 

There is the story ot Alaric as it appears from documents 

and as it was in reality. There is the truth underlying the 
false picture with which most educated men were recently 
provided by the anti-Roman bias of modern history. 
_ Certainly the story of Alaric’s discontent with his salary 
and the terms of his commission, his raiding marches, his plunder 
of the capital, shows how vastly different was the beginning 
of the fifth century from the society of three hundred years 
before. It is symptomatic of the change, and it could only 
have been possible at a moment when central government was 
at last breaking down. But it is utterly different in motive 
and in social character, from the vague, customary conception 
of a vast barbarian invasion led by a “war lord,” pouring 
over the Alps and taking Roman society and its capital by 
storm. Indeed it has no relation to such a picture. 

If this be true of the dramatic adventure of Alaric which 
has so profoundly affected the imagination of mankind, it is 
still truer of the other contemporary events which false history 
might twist into a “conquest” of the Empire by the barbar- 
ian. 

There was no such conquest. All that happened was an 
internal transformation of Roman society in which the chief 
functions of local government fell to the chiefs of auxiliary 
forces in the Roman Army. 

There was no destruction of Roman society, there was no 
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breach of continuity in the main institutions of what was now 
the Western Christian world; there was no considerable ad- 
mixture (in these local civil wars) of German blood—no ap- 
preciable addition at least to the large amount of German 
blood which, through numerous soldiers and much more numer- 
ous slaves, had already been incorporated with the population 
of the Roman world. 

But in the course of this transformation of the fifth and 
sixth centuries local government did fall into the hands of 
those who commanded the auxiliary forces of the Roman 
Army and they were by birth barbarian. From these men the . 
royal families of Europe, and from their government the na- 
tional groups of Christendom, descended. 

It behooves us next, therefore, to describe how and why 
this change in the government of men took place, how and 
why local government succeeded the old centralized imperial 
government, and how and why the administration of such 
government fell to the auxiliary soldiers who took it up on 
the breakdown of the Empire. 

This will be treated in the next division, ‘‘ The Beginnings 
of the Nations.” 




















FREQUENT COMMUNION FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 


BY JAMES A, MOLONEY: 


MHE chief shepherd of the flock has recently re- 
asserted through a solemn decree of the Sacred 
Congregation the right and the duty respecting 
young children of feeding upon the Body of 

- em Jesus Christ in Holy Communion. The bishops 
to whota the decree was primarily addressed because each is 
sole pastor of his diocesan people, have already instructed the 
priests to begin at once distributing the Bread of Life to their 
little ones and thus conform to the positive behest of our 
Holy Father, who himself has given expression again to the 
mind of our Blessed Lord and of His holy Church. The de- 
cree in question has furnished abundant documents showing 
the teaching and the practice of the Catholic Church from 
apostolic beginnings down through the ages until this present 
day. It leaves us no option in the matter of giving Com- 
munion to young children when their little minds, like so 
many budding flowers, begin to open in the light of human 
understanding, which is commonly supposed to be about the 
age of seven years. Nor does the decree leave our own ma- 
turer minds in doubt upon so capital a question, for it un- 
equivocally lays down in the plain and solemn language of the 
Fourth Ecumenical Council of the Lateran, the true and only 
belief of Catholics: ‘If any one shall deny that all the faith- 
ful of both sexes, who have attained the use of veason are 
obliged to receive Communion every year, at least at Easter 
time, according to the precepts of holy Mother Church, let 
him be anathema.” 

This formula and others like it coerce not the Catholic into 
believing, but rather give him cause to rejoice in the acquisi- 
tion of certain truth: one of intellectual freedom’s proudest 
faculties is the power of embracing heartily every undeniable 
proposition. 

Before dwelling at greater length upon this indubitable 
teaching of the Church, it will be well to state at once and 
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briefly the authorized custom in the giving of Communion for- 
merly and at present in the Eastern Churches and in the 
West. From the very beginning it has been the practice, as 
it is to-day in the Orient, to administer the Eucharist imme- 
diately after baptism to mere infants. Until the thirteenth 
century this same practice was prescribed and obtained 
throughout the universal Church. About that date, however, 
another custom began to take root and grow and spread 
abroad far and wide, until it was formerly and authoritatively 
approved and prescribed by the Lateran Council for the entire 
Latin Church. That custom has been ratified again and again 
by our highest authority upon earth, notably by the great 
Council of Trent: it is the practice which Pope Pius X. would 
have prevail everywhere under the Latin rite, and utterly sup- 
plant the manifest abuse of denying to a portion of those who 
have a right to it participation in the divine sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. Now who precisely are those that have not 
only the right, but a duty likewise, to eat at the table of 
the Lord? At the very least, all those who, in the words of 
the Council, have attained the use of reason. 

The question consequently is not of seven years, of ten, or 
of fourteen strictly speaking, since the light of reason breaks 
through the individual brain not according to the number of 
years it has taken to develop but in accerdaace with the ree 
quired development. It not infrequently happens that a bright 
child of six has keener intellectual vision than a dull-brained 
child of eight. Observation has averaged the various ages at 
which children begin to exercise their hitherto latent under- 
standing at seven years. Im a very general way the abuses 
deplored by the Holy Father originated in: the view taken of 
the phrase “use of reason,” Two causes for the condemned 
practice of deferring Communion till the age of ten or twelve 
have been specified and reprobated by the Pope; the innova- 
tors unreasonably required a better drilling in Christian doc- 
trine for the Blessed Eucharist than for the sacrament of pen- 
ance. Their mind upon this matter is easily inferred from the 
fact that they admitted the child to confession long before he 
was entitled in their estimation to receive first Communion. 
Examination in the catechism was employed as a test for 
discrimination among the candidates. Another cause of this 
comparatively modern innovation was an error borrowed from 
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the Jansenists which manifested itself in the undue insistance 
. #pon an exaggerated preparation of soul for the becoming re- 
ception of Holy Communion, The belief that the Holy Eucha- 
rist should be given as a reward only, not as a bracing stimu- 
lant and needful corroboration of human frailty, showed a 
faith tainted by heretical teachers. The Middle Age Angelic 
Doctor net only wrote “ Zantum ergo Sacramentum veneremur 
cernui,”’ but likewise ‘‘O salutars Hostia . . . da robur fer 
auxilium.” If extraordinary preparation were essential, how 
could infants incapable of preparation have been permitted to 
receive ? 

Ability to discriminate between what is right and what is 
wrong requires some use of the reason and betokens the pos- 
sibility of committing sin. If, then, admission to the sacra- 
ment of penance presupposes the use of reason, what else does 
the denial of admission to Communion at the same age imply 
but that the use of reason does not qualify for reception of 
the Eucharist? And this denial incurs the Council’s anathema. 
The abuse based upon it does downright injustice to young 
children, endangers early innocence, and thwarts the undoubted 
desire of Jesus Christ. 

The blessed sacrament of the Eucharist was instituted by 
our loving Lord to be the instrument for uniting all men to 
His own mystical Body. Salvation is utterly impossible for any 
one not so united. Christ is the head of the invisible body, 
men are the members. He is the vine, we are the branches. 
Severed from the head the life-giving center, a member must 
necessarily die; the branch cut off from the trunk can evident- 
ly receive no sap, it can only wither in death. Our divine 
Savior, eternally God, but man also from the time of His Incar- 
nation, is the only Mediator between man and his Maker. By 
ineffable union the human nature of our blessed Redeemer is 
linked to the divine, It may reverently be said that on one 
side Jesus Christ is man, while on the other side He is very 
God. By iacorporation with the God-man we are thus brought 
into saving contact with the Deity through the intermediation 
of Him Who died for us on a cross, To become incorporated 
requires a divine operation and the instrument fashioned for 
that purpose at His last supper upon earth by a divine Person 
ig no other than the Holy Eucharist. By Communion we are 
intimately united to the Head of the mystical body and in 
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that way brought into the merciful embrace of the Divinity. 
There is no other door which will open into heaven for us but 
Jesus Christ. Through Him we must pass to, or forever remain 
outcasts from, that beautiful home on high. Said Christ: ‘‘ be- 
come like little children” first, then ‘‘come ye all to Me: I 
am the Way.” The objection is invalid which would deny this 
eucharistic instrumentality on the ground that baptized infants 
and some adult lovers of their Lord can see salvation without 
the actual reception of Holy Communion. | 

The same objection would tell with equal cogency against 
the necessity of sacramental baptism; for some are saved who 
have never been actually washed by the cleansing waters. In 
both cases the virtual stands for the actual reception of the 
sacrament. That little children can be saved without their 
first Communion is no argument, therefore, against the ap- 
proved custom strenuously emphasized by Pius X. of giving 
Communion to all those capable of discriminating between this 
sacred food received at the holy table of the Lord and the 
ordinary victuals served them in the dining-room at home. 
Our Savior has said: ‘‘My Flesh is real food, and My Blood 
is real drink.” The flour and water wafer has been changed 
from bread into the living Body of Christ. It still looks like 
common food, for its appearance was not changed. It looks 
like bread in order to show that what we receive is food, 
though not of the common sort but the bread of angels. The 
sacred Body into which the bread is changed being alive has 
blood and soul, and being the Body of Jesus Christ it is that 
of a divine Person. The faintest glimmer of budding reason 
will suffice for a child’s understanding of the change of one 
thing into anether, the difference between a dead body and one 
that is alive, and what it is to be God and notaman. A life- 
less lesson from the bare catechism may not set things in the 
faint light of the child mind, but the priest or any other teacher 
who has learnt the simple and natural mode of communicating 
elementary truths will be fairly understood after the fashion of 
a child. He has but to remember his former self in order to 
be at home immediately in the talk that conveys the ideas of 
children to a little child. 

Moreover, the foregoing simple information is by no means 
a requirement or a test for first Communion. Nothing more 
in the way of enlightenment is required than the knowledge 
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that Communion is not common but sacred food for the soul. 
It is a young child, indeed, who does not know that God above 
will reward the good in heaven and punish the wicked in 
hell. Besides, every child who has a mother knows some- 
thing of love and will understand what a favor it is to be the 
friend and beloved of Jesus. What answer will they make 
who are called to account for unduly keeping apart two such 
pure lovers as Jesus and the child, the Lamb of God from a 
lamb of his own flock? This human lamb, moreover, is in con- 
stant danger of being carried off and devoured by a roaring 
lion who is forever roaming around through this wilderness 
of a world savagely seeking for prey. Would you be so cruel, 
so manifestly unjust, as to forbid him the protection of One 
in Whose presence the devil trembles, while recalling to mind 
the grinding heel that crushed his serpent’s head? Would 
you hold back that little spouse of our Savior till spiritually 
starved into the commission of mortal sin and disrobed of her 
snow-white innocence before her wedding day? Would you 
not rather introduce at an early age the children of your flock 
to One who is the Way in the only true sense; lead them 
into the true light of Him who is Truth itself; and direct their 
innocent steps afield to the rich pastures and living manna 
provided for them by their dearest Shepherd Who is Himself 
the Life? 

He is “the living bread that came down from heaven,” 
not really like that manna of old which kept men alive for a 
time but could not confer immortality: the youngest child that 
eats this heavenly bread will never die for “he shall live for- 
ever.”’ *‘ Suffer the little children to come unto me and forbid 
them not”’ is as authoritatively interpreted by the Pope a divine 
injunction to give Communion to little ones as well. The 
Holy Eucharist is the sacrament which unites us to Christ: 
love means union, and Jesus loved the ‘children. The white 
purity of their innocent souls has a charm for the innocent 
Lamb of God, Who loves them with more than maternal ten- 
derness, and longs for the holy hour when they shall sit down 
at the same table with the senior members of the household. 
With His own sacred hands our blessed Savior will break for 
their eating the Bread of Life. He will feed His flock like a 
shepherd, giving special care to the lambs of the flock, occas- 
ionally taking them up by turn into His arms to foster, fondle 
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and catess them. Is there a heaft so wanting in résponsive 
tenderness as not to be touched by such divine embracements ? 
Wao will have the irrational hardihood to repulse those children, 
who come flocking round the mild and attractive Person of 
Jesus Christ? Do you not dread the indignant reprimand of 
their gentle Lord, lovingly occupied in laying a hand here and 
there upon each young head, embracing them one by one and 
blessing them all together? He loved to have the white-souled 
little ones come trooping trustfully to His presence and gloried 
in beholding Himself the heavenly magnet attracting their 
young hearts. 

To resume and enforce in sober statement the compelling 
statutory commands of our Holy Father and the Church, no 
one is allowed in practice or belief to deny that every Catholic, 
whatever be his age, who has the use of reason is not merely 
allowed jbut strictly obliged to receive Communion. Who is 
to decide ‘for young children unable to form a decision for 
themselves? The natural father of the child is bound in con- 
science to watch that little one’s mind unfold as the body de- 
velops, and at the first efflorescence of reason to take steps to 
have that youthful candidate for holy Communion conducted 
to the holy table of the Lord, to be intimately and mysteriously 
united to Him and fed upon the spiritual food of His sacred 
Body and most precious Blood. As confession always precedes 
first Communion, the confessor has an opportunity of obeying 
the injunction given to him and forming the final decision re- 
garding the fact of the child’s capability to discern the Body 
of the Lord which he proposes to receive. Beyond the neces: 
sary condition of sanctifying grace, the confessor has hothing 
to pass upon but that question of fact, namely, whether or not 
this candidate for first Communion has come to the use of rea- 
son. Granting the use of reason, the child’s right and duty 
to communicate ate undeniable and thé confessor is not at liberty 
to deny him Holy Communion. In ministering to the spiritual 
needs of a parish discipline is a prime necessity and the pas- 
tor must be its head master. Will not this decreé occasion a 
clash between the disciplinary chief and the confessor, by as- 
signing to the latter a duty which has hitherto been performed 
by the pastor? Not necessarily nor even likely, for the rea- 
sonable rector, in conformity with the decree, will look for 
children about the age of seven to receive first Communion, 
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leaving the confessor to decide in each individual case regard- 
ing the child’s mental capacity. When the candidate informs 
his pastor that his confessor did not judge him fit the matter 
will be settled, and no rational pastor will interfere with the 
execution of the law. Some method will probably be adopted 
to insure order, and instead of a disorderly first Communion 
of one now, and again another, general first Communion will 
take place at stated times, say at the same intervals as for the 
periodic confession of children, thus guaranteeing the edifying 
memory of a great day in the history of every Catholic life. 
To impart richness and robust vigor to that life, frequent and 
even daily Communion is strongly recommended. 

By a sacrament we are born again to a new life, by a sac- 
rament we are brought to full spiritual stature, by a sacrament 
the wounds of the soul, though they be mortal, are healed; 
so likewise we are fed and our spiritual life is sustained by a 
sacrament, which is called the holy Eucharist, and contains 
the Body and Blood, Soul and Divinity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. This life of the soul is maintained and fostered by 
eating ‘‘that bread which came down from heaven,” much in 
the same way as our natural life is supported by eating our 
ordinary meals; for the natural has been made after the pattern 
of the supernatural. We were born first by natural generation 
in order to be born again by water and the Holy Ghost. 
Were there no heaven, there would be no earth. Time is be- 
cause of eternity. The bodily life is for the sake of the life 
eternal. This participation of the divine life, means that God 
lives in us and we in Him, and that as the Son has by nature 
the same life as the Father in its infinite fullness so we share 
it by grace. This new life, as well as the old, requires food 
for its maintenance. Being better acquainted with the needs 
of the common life of nature, we are accustomed to use the 
light of this knowledge in our understanding of the supernatural. 
And as we know that lack of food for a protracted period re- 
sults in death, so we say by analogy that to deprive the sou 
of its heavenly sustenance for an undue time causes spiritual 
starvation or cessation of the new life. The analogy goes fur- 
ther; for as we debilitate, without destroying, our bodily life 
by stinting the supply of nourishment, so we can weaken and 
cause paftial paralysis of the soul by unduly prolonging the 
interval between our Communions. 
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Furthermore, proper frequency and regularity of meals will 
keep the body up to its work and in a condition of vigorous 
health; in a somewhat similar way frequent Communion tones 
up the soul, gives it strength and suppleness, renders it solid 
and steady as the impregnable rock. The quality also of our 
daily victuals has much to do with our bodily well-being ; 
but the excellence of the divine food is unquestionable. Ex- 
cellent food is best adapted for assimilation ; the food prepared 
for us by Christ is assimilated in such a way that we are 
transformed into Him. Food that is well assimilated is profita- 
bly eaten at frequent intervals, for in such case “‘ good diges- 
tion waits on appetite and health on both.” A healthy condi- 
tion of body is dependent also upon medicine, particularly in 
acute passages of life. Ordinary food is medicinal as well as 
nourishing, and so is spiritual refection through holy Com- 
munion. It expels the noxious humors of a libidinous body, 
allays the unruly fervor of the passions, soothes the chafing 
of an irascible temper, brings down the dangerous inflammation 
of a haughty mind, accelerates the action of a sluggish heart, 
and reduces that excessive temperature of a disordered soul 
which is unquestionably fatal if not timely checked. 

The Council of Trent, cited by the Pope in this decree, 
calls Communion “an antidote.” Its medicinal action secures 
us against the poisen of mortal sin. By corroborating the 
soul’s stamina it bestows the power of resisting the assaults 
of innumerable baccili and dislodging the fatal germ. In the 
same way it guarantees the soul against smaller faults; as the 
well-toned body is analogously preserved from the common 
slight colds and similar small ailments. No wonder, then, that 
it is the wish of the Church and the expressed desire of the 
celebrated Ecumenical Synod of Trent “‘that at every Mass 
the faithful who are present should communicate.” Pope Pius 
X. in another decree published by his command in 1905, declares 
that in composing the Lord’s Prayer Christ meant us to ask 
the Father to give us this celestial bread daily; in other words, 
our blessed Savior wished us to be daily communicants. By 
means of the Eucharistic Sacrament we are united to God; in 
union there is strength, particularly where the union is with 
One who is omnipotent. The frailty of our tainted nature 
should of itself suggest association with the strong. Many, on 
the contrary, make their own weakness the cause of keeping 
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them away from the holy table; they do not count themselves 
entitled to frequent Communion till they have become better 
Christians. This is like abstaining from your victuals because 
you have not yet the strength which comes from frequent, 
regular, and fortifying food. The Pope insists upon it that 
Communion is not reserved for the pious devotee. To take 
up again the analogy between nature and grace, between what 
is fitting for the man and what is suitable for the Christian, 
I observe that unless only those who are in health and not 
liable to be ill should visit the doctor and take his medicine, 
the Catholic who feels his own weakness and has experienced 
frequent fits of spiritual enmui and is fearful of being unable 
to persevere in well-doing, is the one man above all others who 
has need of frequently feeding upon the Body of Jesus Christ 
and, if it were possible, of going daily to Communion. 

You can legitimately fancy our blessed Savior preaching 
from the tabernacle and saying: “Come ye all to Me”; for 
‘I came not to call the righteous, but sinners; they that are 
well do not need a physician, but they that are ill.” In the 
decree on Frequent and Daily Communion we find these 
words: ‘‘The primary purpose of the Blessed Sacrament is 
not that the honor and reverence due to our Lord may be 
safeguarded or that holy Communion may serve as a reward 
of virtue.” In all His labors, wonder- workings, and speeches 
Christ’s main object was the eternal welfare of the world; so 
when He cried out with gentle tenderness and touching pity 
for mankind: ‘‘Oh come to Me all ye who labor and are 
heavy laden and I will give you rest,” the prime meaning was 
this profound one: you who are most miserable, receiving here 
the hard buffets of fortune and no hope of an eternal reward 
hereafter; you who are crushed to earth by the heavy bur- 
den of all the ills which men are heir to; you who are poor 
wanderers in this thorny vale of tears, “like sheep without a 
shepherd when the snow shuts out the sky”; you who labor 
hard, receiving but a wretched, temporary, evanescent reward 
for your labors and are withal borne down by the inward 
weight of your own sins—oh come to Me, and I will give 
your wandering minds the steady light of divine faith to guide 
them, your despairing souls the cheering prospect of better 
times in the world to come, and your chilled hearts the fire 
of true love which will make all things come easy to you: I 
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will give you the repose of a good conscience here and the 
delightful rest of paradise when your work is finished. ‘‘ The 
labor we delight in physics pain;” Christ bestows that love 
which lightens labor: He is our Physician. To Him we go 
by Communion, and He comes home with us, abides in the 
house of our soul, watches over us in our daily avocations, 
steadies our steps again when we stumble, and is ever by our 
side, cheering us by pointing to the great reward, and showing 
the tried affection of a true Friend: ‘‘ greater love no man hath.” 

Union with Christ entails a new instalment of that grace 
which makes the soul pleasing to the eye of God and gives in- 
creased stability to every good habit of mind and heart. The fre- 
quent Communicant has a keener vision of the world invisible, 
a more abiding trust and ineradicable hope in God, and a 
deeper love of Jesus which is proof against every temptation 
to betray the Master. Daily Communion is apt to intensify 
that salutary fear of the Lord which is a gift of the Holy 
Ghost; it is meant to make us look more lovingly toward God 
as our Father and through love to keep His law; it will have the 
effect of stiffening anew our resolve to put nothing before the 
observance of that law; it greatly quickens that spiritual in- 
stinct by which we readily discern the divine will in our 
regard; it keeps us more on the alert to guard against the wiles 
of the enemy; it reanimates our taste for spiritual things so 
that we may inwardly rejoice in God’s service and be jealous 
of His honor on all occasions. To receive daily is to go to 
school every day to the best Master and have our minds dis- 
ciplined to drink in the spirit of Christ’s Gospel and acquire 
a lucid view of its contents. 

Our actions rise out of our thoughts, and practice opposed 
to the wisdom of Christ can be traced to that wisdom of this 
world which is toolishness with God. It is of paramount im- 
portance to fill the mind with religious truth well- digested and 
thoroughly assimilated, till it saturates the soul and is woven 
into the texture of the brain. This can be done only by con- 
forming one’s own life to that of Jesus Christ. He is truth, 
and in Him we shall see light. In Christ there is no dark- 
ness, and association with Him will free us more and more 
from that blindness of mind caused by the exhalations reeking 
up from an unpurified heart. Those who receive their Lord 
often will gradually and progressively acquire His spirit and 
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so be able to penetrate to the marrow of the good tidings and 
realize the Gospel by a profound synthetic factor of mind and 
heart. That discipline of the mind and mental furnishing 
which run counter to the Christian doctrine is worse than 
worthless. Christ is the Light of the world, and every intel- 
lectual torch not kindled thereat gives but a lurid flame and 
blinding smoke. If the child of seven sees only by the faint 
light of dawning reason, first Communion and frequent Com- 
munion afterwards, by uniting his soul to the living Luminary, 
will awaken and develope that noble gift of understanding 
with which he was endowed in baptism. And what is more, 
his little mind will be informed in such fashion as to enlist 
the feelings of his whole spirit and cause him to grow up into 
the completeness of a logically consistent Christian man. 

Be he young or old the thorough-going Catholic who 
keeps constantly communicating with Christ in the Eucharist 
will view all things in Him, follow the radiating line of every 
human happening to the one Center of all, and steady his 
own mind by contemplating created things in the majestic 
-unity of the Creator. To do this is true wisdom, nor is there 
any other philosophy worthy of the name. The Eucharistic 
Christ will impart that meek and lowly spirit which character- 
ized his own blessed Mother and to which He has attached 
the promise of a Kingdom. He will speak whispered words 
of comfort to the sorrow-laden, fill with satisfying sweetness 
the upright heart of him who would have justice prevail 
though the skies should fall down upon our heads, mould the 
spirit of man to mercy toward his fellows and thus insure the 
divine mercy for himself, create a pure heart within the human 
breast and purge the inward eye, enabling it to behold the 
invisible God; fortify the soul to suffer for truth’s sake and 
temper the entire man to considerate forbearance and love 
of peace. [f Communion intensifies the sevenfold gift accom- 
panying sanctifying grace and that gift entails the fruits of 
the Holy Ghost, the oftener we sit down to the Eucharistic 
banquet the greater should be our charity, joy, peace, patience, 
benignity, goodness, long-suffering, mildness, faith, modesty, 
continency, chastity. 

These graces, gifts, and blessings primarily affect the spir- 
itual part; but noble as it is by origin and by nature, the soul 
does not constitute the man. The body is part of his sub- 
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stance, and though lapsing into inorganic earth when forsaken 
by the immortal spirit, will one day be reorganized, reunited, 
and share the superior partner’s immortality. “It is sown in 
corruption; it will rise in incorruption. It is sown a mortal 
body; it will rise a spiritual body.” In expressing this con- 
soling truth revealed to us from heaven throvgh St. Paul, the 
inspired apostle employs a figure of speech, comparing the 
body’s burial in the earth to the agricultural operation of sow- 
ing. Now the seed of immortality, which according to divine 
promise will germinate at the final consummation, is sown in 
the living body by Holy Communion. Christ has said: ‘‘ He 
who eats My Flesh and drinks My Blood . . . I will raise him 
up at the last day.”” Speaking to Martha, inconsolable for the 
loss of her brother Lazarus, whe was dead and buried four 
days, the weeping Jesus, who loved Lazarus, said to the sis- 
ter: ‘Your brother shall rise again. Martha said to Him: I 
know that he shall rise again on the last day.” This is gos- 
pel; now listen to the faith of the patriarch Job commemo- 
rated in the Old Testament: ‘‘I know that my Redeemer liv- 
eth, and that on the last day I shall rise again from earth: 
and in my flesh I shall see God my Savior. I shall see Him 
my very self and not as if I were another person: and I shall 
look upon Him with these same eyes of mine.” 

The Catholic teaching about the body’s resurrection from 
the grave on the last day, founded upon divine revelation and 
implied in the quoted words of Jesus Christ, is this, that our 
bodies shall rise again from the tomb by virtue of the Blessed 
Eucharist. There is no doubt, therefore, as to the resurrec- 
tion and its efficient cause. The thought that, though our 
dear ones have descended into the horrid stillness of the grave 
where we ourselves shall one day join them, we nevertheless 
may see them face to face with the very same eyes and 
clothed in the selfsame bodies we saw upon earth, should be 
an inducement to eat frequently, and even daily, the Body and 
drink the Blood of Jesus Christ, and thus multiply and ac- 
cumulate our hopes of seeing God our Savior with glorified 
eyes of flesh in heaven, and of there sitting down with our 
friends once and forever to the everlasting banquet prepared 
from all eternity for the true and faithful lovers : “hrist the 
Lord. 





THE GENERAL CONVENTION OF THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 


BY JOHN F. FENLON, D.D. 
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wee seem of late years to have been growing quite 

f incurious of the course of events among our 

neighbors, the various denominations of Protest- 

antism. From time to time, it is true, events in 

ms «which they had a part have called forth note- 

conky utterances from some of our leading churchmen; yet 

very seldom, and hardly except when our own path had been 

crossed, our cause attacked, or our feelings hurt. Of interest 

in the internal affairs of Protestantism itself we have shown lit- 
tle, probably we have felt little. 

The reason is not hard to find. The old controversial in- 
terest has died away, since controversy has come to be gener- 
ally regarded as productive of little good and tending to em- 
bitter relations; and the intrinsic interest in the story of 
contemporary Protestantism has little magnetism for us. We 
listen to it as to an old story, an oft-told tale with few varia- 
tions, with little new and little to give us pleasure. The course 
which American Protestantism has taken was long ago predicted; 
no unforeseen developments of doctrine, nor any striking mani- 
festation of vitality or progress has occurred to attract our 
special interest. There is nothing to surprise unless it be the 
very slow coming of the inevitable; and this should not sur- 
prise the discerning. Fora century or more Protestantism has 
beer repeatedly declared to be on its death-bed; but evidently, 
like the English monarch, it is an unconscionably long time 
dying. We are far from desiring its early demise; because, 
though we do not, of course, admire its distinctive features, 
we rejoice that it preserves so much of our common Christian 
heritage and trust it shall continue to distribute it among those 
who will not come to us. Heaven preserve us always from an 
unbelieving and godless race! 

The end seems still far off; for any widespread and once 
powerful religion, unless force intervenes, will lose its hold only 
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very gradually. In a certain sense, indeed, Protestantism is 
already dead; for the distinctive doctrines of Luther and Calvin 
slumber in old tomes or live a languid life in the hearts of a 
few old-fashioned pastors and professors. They have vanished 
from the hearts of the people. But the Protestantism of Prot- 
estantism—the opposition to Catholic principles and doctrine 
and to the Catholic Church—is still vigorous, though a grateful 
change has tempered much of its bitterness; and a Protestant- 
ism which clings to the Bible and finds therein the words of 
eternal life, which believes in Christ and accepts Him as Savior 
—however vague its ideas of doctrine—remains to-day the 
dominant faith of our land. Its adherents are not all church- 
goers; there is still, thanks be to God, a great deal of faith 
in God and in Christ, and much deep religious spirit, bearing 
fruit in religious life, as well among the many whe seldom go 
to church—a delinquency for which Protestantism has only 
geatle blame—as among those who are strict church members. 

Unbelief, then, is not so widespread as common report would 
have us think. We credit undue importance to the preachers 
of new doctrine; the new religionists and the higher critics 
are abroad in the land, but they are taken much less seriously 
by the people than they themselves are prone toimagine. The 
new is ever apt to be noisy; the young idea is an infant crying in 
the night; novelties are hawked about on the streets and blazed 
forth on electric signs, but the staple goods fill the shelves and 
draw their regular stream of customers. We do not deny that 
our few large dealers in higher critical novelties and our many 
smaller ones who peddle their remnants of theories made in 
Germany drive a rather brisk trade among us; and some of 
their wares will inevitably prove to possess lasting qualities. 
But, after all, they attract as yet only a relatively small por- 
tion of the American public; though it is, unfortunately, a most 
influential portion, whose judgment, aided by the logic of 
Protestantism and its propensity to rationalism, will tell upon 
the mass. At present, then, if belief is rather vague, so too 
is unbelief; and it is not improbable that the mass of the 
American people retain more old-fashioned religious belief, 
more of the Catholic creed, than the people of some so-called 
Catholic portions of Europe. Dogma, unfortunately, is not 
held in very high esteem—because the belief in an authoritative 
teaching Church has been lost—and here lies the original sin 
of the nerveless and flaccid religious thought of this day. 
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Nevertheless, all due allowances made, we are convinced there 
is a more solid basis for a structure of doctrinal religion than 
is commonly estimated. At any rate we are certain to gain 
nothing by pessimism, by aloofness, and lack of interest. If 
our hope were greater and our interest in the religious affairs 
of our neighbors more living, then our help would become 
more intelligent, more friendly, and more effective. 

The ills of American life do not yield to the silence cure. 


II. 


If the trend of religious thought, then, among the Ameri- 
can people in general and among the Protestant denominations 
in particular ought to attract more notice from our speakers, 
writers and journalists, there is, in addition, a special reason 
for us to be interested in the development of the Episcopal 
Church. There, as we know, an acute struggle never ceases 
between Catholic and Protestant ideas; nor indeed between 
old fashioned Protestant ideas and new. It is worth while, oc- 
casionally, to watch the fortunes of the battle, which, perhaps, 
can best be observed on a broad field at their Triennial Gen- 
eral Convention. We purpose then to speak, too lengthily, we 
fear, for many readers, of the last Convention which was held 
at Cincinnati, October 5-21; to note a few of its proceedings,* 
with their spirit and tendency; and to comment at leisure, as 
we go along, no doubt too discursively. The reader is duly 
forewarned. 

This Convention, we think, was one of unusual interest and 
great importance. Its opening was marked by the sermon of 
one whom it is a pleasure to mention—Bishop Wordsworth, 
of Salisbury; for we owe not a little to this distinguished Eng- 
lish scholar, who has made the Latin Bible the favorite object 
of his study. It is he (with Mr. White) who has given us the 
best edition of the Gospels in St. Jerome’s version; its text, 
indeed, is so universally recognized as pure, both by Catholic 
and Protestant critics, that he can have left little in this por- 
tion of the Bible to be done by the Vulgate Revision Commis- 
sion. In his sermon, the Catholic spiritual note of the old 
Oxford, se accentuated in Newman, Pusey, the Kebles, and Isaac 
Williams, is again struck, yet not, we feel, with the clearness 
and force of the old masters—the men who awakened a new 


* They are not officially reported, but accounts of them, substantially accurate, we pre- 
_Sume, are given in The Churchman, of New York, and The Living Church, of Milwaukee. 
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spirit in Anglicanism and, without intending it, so wonderfully 
aided the Catholic revival in England. Bishop Wordsworth’s 
theme is the reform of the Church and he wisely goes to the 
root—the reform of the clergy. He urges the necessity for 
*‘times of retreat, of loneliness, of detachment” for those en- 
gaged in the ministry, he pleads for a strict spiritual training 
of ecclesiastical candidates in the seminaries, ‘‘ quiet homes of 
spiritual life’? where “they for a time may be alone with God, 
like Moses on Sinai” and learn to become “ regular and obedi- 
ent, self-denying and happy in their ministry,” so as not to 
be “worn out or crushed by premature practicality.” The 
seminaries in England which have moulded themselves on this 
Catholic ideal have produced, he declares, the men who are 
the strength of the Anglican Church. We cannot but rejoice 
at their success, for two reasons; first, because the men trained 
in them spread a deeper and truer doctrine in the Church of 
England; and, secondly, because so many of them and of the 
people whom they instruct leave the Established Church for 
their true home, like—if such a light fancy be pardonable— 
ducklings who forsake the hen that mothered them, and in 


spite of maternal warnings and predictions of inevitable dis- 
aster betake themselves to the kindly bosom of the water. 


Perhaps this English bishop had reason to believe that the 
Episcopalian seminaries of this country, despite their excellent 
points, do not in general promote such a life of discipline, 
self-denial, meditation and prayer as he finds, for example, at 
Cuddeston, near Oxford. This would be an opinion in no way 
discordant with the echoes that we hear new and then, which 
bear witness to ideals somewhat different from our own; and 
such a judgment, we infer, is very clearly implied in the beau- 
tiful and faithful description of Catholic seminary life recently 
given us by Father McGarvey, who knows both types well 
through personal experience.* However this may be, it is pre- 
cisely in regard to the recruiting of the clergy that the pros- 
pect of the Episcopal Church is least bright. ‘‘ Candidates for 
Holy Orders,” we learn from a report submitted to the con- 
vention, ‘“‘ have declined steadily from 510 in 1¢04, to 469 in 
1907 and now to 431. It is evident that the ministry is not 
attracting its due proportion of young and able men.” The 
blame is ascribed chiefly to the worldliness that has come with 


* Ecclesiastical Review, November, 1910. 
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increased prosperity, a cause which will touch all churches. 
During this period, however, our own seminaries have seen a 
remarkable increase and two of them have a larger enrollment 
than the twenty theological seminaries of the Episcopal Church. 
It is noteworthy that the Episcopal Church, which is every- 
where the church of the wealthy and well-to-do, at present 
recruits its ecclesiastical candidates largely if not chiefly from 
among the poor. At least we draw this inference from the 
statement that ninety per cent of the students at the General 
Theological Seminary earn part of their expenses by work in 
missions, etc. If the straightened circumstances of the stu- 
dents will teach the ministers of the future sympathy with the 
poorer classes, and insight into their needs, the Episcopal 
Church may be redeemed from one of its greatest reproaches 
—that while it has succeeded among the wealthy, it has sig- 
nally failed, nearly always and everywhere, among the poor 
and middle classes. There is one mark of the true Church, at 
least concerning which it maintains a fit and modest silence— 
“the poor have the Gospel preached te them.” 


If the ‘‘ Report of the Committee on the State of the 
Church” is not very encouraging in regard to the ministry, it 
indicates progress in most other respects. In six years “‘com- 
municants”’ or members have increased more than 130,000; at 
present the number given is 937,861, while in the committee’s 
estimate, “‘there are at least one million persons in this land 
entitled to communicate in our churches; and twice as many 
may fairly be claimed as ‘adherents’ more or less adhesive.” 
If only the High Church party could succeed in instilling its 
principles into a large proportion of this mass the outlook 
would certainly be brighter in this country for the growth of 
a deeper and firmer Christian spirit. | 

One hopeful feature of the report is the increased number 
of pupils under the care of the Church. In 1907, there were 
14,000 pupils in the parish schools of the Episcopal Church 
and 9,000 in their Industrial Schools; in 1910 they numbered 
respectively 29,000 and 19,000, doubling their enrollment in 
each case. The percentage, however, is still low, as these 
schools total only 58,000 while the Sunday Schools have 
457,000. This indicates, at least, a growing recognition of the 
necessity of a religious education. Some day the Protestant 
Churches in this country will awake to the realization that 
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they have been their own greatest enemies; as the people 
drift further and further away from them, the folly will be ap- 
parent of expecting those uninstructed in the principles and 
spirit of a Church to remain its loyal members. The most 
earnest and discerning Protestant leaders of many dencmina- 
tions already perceive that the neglect of religious instruction 
in the daily education of our American children means inevit- 
ably the unchurching of the masses in our country; it has, 
indeed, to a great extent, already brought it about. Religion 
ought to be the element in which children live, move and have 
their being; but religion as American Protestant children are 
made to feel it is like a cold douche once a week. If relig- 
ious life is feeble in their homes—as it so frequently is—and 
absent from school, we may safely infer, even without the 
blessed light of modern pedagogy, that their religious educa- 
tion is bound to be deficient and ineffective. The Sunday 
School is a very inadequate substitute; and poor makeshift as 
it must necessarily be, it is often robbed of the value it has 
by inability to distinguish religious truth from questions of 
geography, history, criticism and archeoiogy, more or less con- 
nected with the Bible and more or less useful. 

We know indeed where the difficulty lies. Protestantism 
no longer has the courage #0 teach. She(if we may personify 
the Church of a thousand sects) has become the Doctor dubi- 
tantium, leaving her children to choose their own opinions. 
She feels that the divine commission “Teach all nations’ is 
no longer for her; or, as one cynically put it, she is ready to 
accept it in the form of the typographical error, “Teach all 
notions.” Certain it is, unless Protestantism can find a way 
to give more definite religious instruction and more of it, she 
will lose much of her power as a religion and take more and 
more the form of a social and charitable organization. 


III. 


We have tarried too long at the door of the Convention; 
now to its proceedings. They are of interest to us, not 
so much for the legislation enacted as for the indications 
of the theological temper and tendencies of its members. Dis- 
regarding then some acts important to Episcopalians, let us 
note a few signs of the times. 

The most important utterance at the Convention, if. we 
were to judge by the size of the newspaper type announcing 
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it to the public, was the denial that the Bible is the word of 
God. This was made, or at least seemed to be made, in the 
course of a three-minute speech—compressed unwisdom—by a 
minister from Oregon. No one replied to him; possibly be- 
cause they knew the man. But a newspaper sensation re- 
sulted; and the Episcopal Church was put in a very bad 
light, until the offending minister, in a carefully written state- 
ment, explained he had been misunderstood, and declared his 
belief in the Bible as the word of God. The incident is note- 
worthy as showing that, despite the inroads of rationalism in 
the Episcopal Church as well as elsewhere, the denial of the 
inspiration of Scripture is still a scandal. It is worth remark- 
ing, too, that a conference representing all varieties of opinion 
in the Church, adopted a resolution which incidentally de- 
scribed the Holy Scripture “‘as containing all things necessary 
to salvation and as being the rule and ultimate standard of 
faith.” The bruised reed is not broken. Belief in the inspira- 
tion of Scripture is still essential and, we trust, still vigorous 
among Episcopalians, though most likely we should find their 
ideas of inspiration unsatisfactory. 

The old tenacious clinging to the King James version as 
the only Bible authorized for public use has, after many years 
of opposition, given way; the Convention while retaining the 
old version as the standard, permits the reading of the lessons 
in the Revised Versions, English and American. This is a 
step which brings the Protestant Bible a little nearer to the 
Catholic, since the Revised Version, at least in the New Tes- 
tament, is much closer to our own than the King James text. 
With a very few exceptions, the differences in meaning in the 
New Testament are quite unimportant, though the verbal dif- 
ferences remain numerous. The one great difference between 
the Catholic and Protestant Bibles concerns the deutero-ca- 
nonical portions of the Old Testament, which Protestants re- 
ject; but here again, as regards the Canon, they have in recent 
years drawn nearer to the Catholic position—partly, we admit, 
though not entirely, owing to a less strict view of inspiration 
—and have shown a much higher appreciation of these por- 
tions of Holy Writ. 

The Catholic position forbidding the remarriage of any di- 
vorced person was adopted by the House of Bishops, but 
through lay influence in the House of Deputies, action was post- 
poned till the next general Convention; when, it appears, it 
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has a good chance of becoming the law of the Church. It is 
gratifying to note that a very large and increasing number of 
Protestant scholars, not only among Episcopalians, interpret 
our Lord’s words concerning divorce in the Catholic sense— 
absolute prohibition of remarriage. If the Episcopal Church, 
in its coming conferences with other Protestant bedies, can in- 
duce them or help them to take a higher and firmer stand 
against divorce, it will be rendering a great service to Christ- 
ian civilization. Weare not sanguine that the various Protest- 
ant Churches will accept, in its entirety as the Episcopal Church 
most likely will, the Catholic position on divorce; most of 
them will probably continue to permit the remarriage of the 
innocent party who has been freed on the ground of the 
other’s infidelity. We do expect, however, and have a right 
to expect, that they will not continue to disobey the plain 
command of Christ, which no ingenious interpretation can 
obscure, and will cease te condone and encourage one of the 
greatest evils of society. We do expect their ministry—our 
good opinion prompts us to expect it—to purge itself of the 
deepest stain upon its Christian name. 


The preceding Convention, by the adoption of the famous 
amendment to Canon 19, was widely supposed to have com- 
mitted the Episcopal Church to the policy of the ‘Open 
Pulpit,” by which others than Episcopalian ministers might be 
allowed to preach in their churches, This amendment caused 
consternation among the Catholic-minded element in the 
Church for it led, or might easily lead, to the view that Episco- 
pal ordination was unnecessary and conferred nothing essential- 
ly different from the ordination of any Protestant Church. 
Thus would the Anglican claim to apostolic orders be wounded 
to death in the house of its friends, and the blow would be 
more effective and more cruel than the Papal denial. The 
immediate effect of the “ Open Pulpit,’ if permission were freely 
granted to non-Episcopal ministers, would be a lowering of 
the Church’s doctrinal tone. The measure, so interpreted, 
could only mean to them the decatholicization of the Episcopal 
Church and the merging of it in the mass of Protestant sects. 
A memorial, therefore, signed by over eleven hundred clergymen, 
in protest against such an interpretation of the Canon, was 
presented to the House of Bishops. The reply of the Bishops 
denied that the amendment modified, in the least degree, ‘“‘the 
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position of the Church which restricts the ministry of the 
Word and the sacraments in our congregations to men who 
have received episcopal ordinations’; what it did enact was to 
restrict to the bishop the right to grant permission te those 
not members of the ministry to address an Episcopal congre- 
gation on special occasions. This interpretation of the bishops, 
evidently, does not close the door of the pulpit but leaves it 
ajar. They admit the Canon may have been misused in a few 
instances but see in it nothing to disquiet the peace of the 
Church. 

This interpretation, the unanimous voice of the bishops, 
seems the only one in harmony with the Prayer Book and the 
Ordinal. To the High Church position it was absolutely es- 
sential. Nor do we think it at all unwelcome to the members 
of other parties in the Church for they, too, like to think of 
their orders as different from the self-originated Protestant 
ministry, and as a link with all the Catholic Churches of the 
world and with the Church of the Apostles. Though we do 
not recognize any distinction in validity between Episcopal 
and Protestant orders, still we are glad the Episcopal Church 
does not abandon or diminish its claim; for it is the necessary 
foundation of the Catholic doctrines still preached by many of 
its clergy. 

ry, 

In all this there is, no doubt, much to please one who 
seeks for traces of Catholic doctrines and principles. Merely 
noting, on our way, the strong denial of the sacramental 
character of Extreme Unction, which does not take us by 
surprise, we pass on to the most warmly debated question at 
the Convention—the proposal to change the name of the Church, 
now Officially styled the Protestant Episcopal Church of Amer- 
ica. ‘‘We must be Catholic and Protestant,” said the chair- 
man of the House of Deputies in his opening address; while 
everyone who is not a member of that denomination and many 
who are, would say they must be either one or the other. 
One deputy suggested that the Church be called the Protest- 
estant Catholic Church of America; but another objected to 
that name as appealing too strongly to the American sense of 
humor. The situation of the Church is indeed peculiar and 
difficult. It claims to have suffered no break of continuity 
with the Catholic Church at the time of the Reformation and 
to remain to-day one of its branches; but the churches in 
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communion with the See of Peter and the Orthodox Catholic 
Churches alike refuse to acknowledge this claim. Denied the 
Catholic name by the Catholics, they are claimed as Protest- 
ant by Protestants; se that a good High Churchman feels 
himself in a very cruel situation, not unlike that of one dis- 
owned by his own kith and kin and claimed as a brother by 
men of another race and darker color. Now, no party in the 
Episcopal Church objects to having it considered a part of the 
Catholic Church; this is the essential belief of the High 
Church party, while to the members of the other parties, the 
idea of a Catholic Church is too great and too beautiful not 
to be loved and too vague and harmless to raise any objection. 

The battle wages then around the retention of the name 
Protestant. It is an ugly name, all agree, and a merely nega- 
tive one, though we Catholics feel it describes well the one 
element common to all Protestant Churches on which they 
could unite—the spirit of protest against the Catholic Church, 
The effort to drop the name came in the form of a proposal 
to change the title-page of the Prayer Book. The High Church 
party had unsuccessfully contended in the last Convention for 
the name of ‘‘ American Catholic Church.” At a Pre-Conven- 
tion Conference representing all parties inthe Church, a com- 
promise form was adopted which reads as follows: 

‘** The Book of Common Prayer 

and Administration of the Sacraments 

and other Rites and Ceremonies of 

THE Hoty CATHOLIC CHURCH, 

According to the use of that portion thereof 
known as 
THE EpiIscopAL CHURCH 
in the United States of America, 
Together with 

The Psalter or Psalms of David.” 

The question was debated long, earnestly and warmly, but 
in excellent temper; we believe an analysis of it will be in- 
teresting, among other reasons, for the light it sheds upon 
the opinions and sentiments of the delegates. 

The ultra-Protestant party contended for the retention of the 
Protestant name because they gloried in it and its associations ; 
it stood for protest for the truth of God against the error of man ; 
was a necessary safeguard against hierarchical domination and 
marked the freedom of the Church, as “‘ episcopal” expressed 
its authority; meant an open Bible, a free people and self- 
reliant character; expressed the real nature of their organiza- 
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tion, for Protestantism is its very backbone; would not separ- 
ate them from other Protestant Churches and would afford ef- 
fective opposition to Rome, towards which, at present, there 
was no prospect of approach. Moreover, there was nothing 
contradictory between “ Protestant’”’ and ‘‘ Catholic,” and the 
name Protestant Episcopal expressed best the real catholicity 
of their Church.. To drop it would offend the great majority 
of Episcopalians and drive away many; it would mean the 
surrender of the name to the Reformed Episcopal Church and 
consequent damage to their own. To adopt the new title page 
would put them in a ludicrous position, as theirs was not the 
prayer book of the Catholic Church. 

The High Churchmen, who were rare among the speakers, 
favored the title page because it expressed the historic conti- 
nuity of the Church through the episcopacy; it might open 
the way to those who wished to withdraw from Rome and 
help the Church’s relations with the Eastern Orthodox Chris- 
tians. They pleaded that they had made great concessions and 
ought to be met half-way. To retain the name Protestant 
would merely prolong the controversy, for the fight against it 
would go on and was bound to win; to drop it would bring 
peace, and help on the true work of the Church. 

A middle course seemed to please the majority of the 
speakers. While the name “ Protestant Episcopal Church” 
was objectionable to High Churchmen, ‘‘ American Catholic” 
was equally or more offensive to the ultra Protestant. Either 
name was likely to cost the Church dear in loss of members. 
Hence the necessity of a compromise. The proposed title page 
expressed the note of Catholicity, which is a doctrine of their 
creed accepted by all; its Protestantism is guaranteed by the 
accompanying resolutions. Nothing then is surrended and a 
rock of offence is removed. The new title distinguished them 
in the eyes of Rome from the many Protestant bodies of 
America, yet did not shut off approach to them. The Pro- 
testant name was sot used by Protestant denominations; so 
why should the Episcopal Church cling to it? It had come to 
be recognized as no longer big enough to express the Christian 
idea. It gave a wrong emphasis, for it was not their chief busi- 
ness to protest against Rome. Its purpose had been served 
in its day; but now a name was demanded that would har- 
monize with the broad religious tendencies of the day, its 
yearning for unity and catholicity. 
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When the question came to a vote, a large majority of the 
clergy favored the new title; so, too, a majority of the laity, 
yet one less than the number required to carry the measure. 
The Church remains, therefore, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America; but an analysis of the vote and the trend 
of opinion seem to indicate pretty clearly the success of the 
measure at the next General Convention in 1913. 


In our summary of the reasons advanced for the change, 
we omitted one that was certainly most influential. It was 
pleaded by several speakers that the dropping of the Protes- 
tant name from the title page of the Prayer Book, which 
would then appear as the Prayer Book of the Holy Catholic 
Church, would be a most powerful help in foreign mission 
fields, particularly among Roman Catholics. The question was 
no longer academic or partisan, but practical and pressing. 
The danger lay in not realizing how much the change of name 
meant in the foreign missions; a great missionary bishop is 
quoted as authority that in his field it made the difference 
between success and failure. 

The measure had been defeated; but many of those who 
saw the value of the name abroad could not rest content. It 
was proposed by the Committee on Constitution that in edi- 
tions of the Prayer Book in foreign languages any missionary 
‘bishop be authorized to alter the title page and the preface 
(which is quite Protestant in tone). Many of those who op- 
posed the change at home, one speaker tells us, were just they 
who called most loudly for it in Latin America. Others dis- 
approved of the plan of having one title at home and another 
abroad. The proposal was laid on the table by the close vote 
of 162 to 156. 

The advantages of the proposal hardly need to be pointed 
out. If a missionary among the poor Cubans or Brazilians 
declares himself a minister of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and offers them a Prayer Book of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, he will probably meet with a cold reception or per- 
haps with one unpleasantly warm; but if he declares himself 
a Catholic priest and offers them a Prayer Book of the Holy 
Catholic Church, his chances of success are certainly greater. 
Poor, half-instructed Cubans and Brazilians will probably be 
slow to discover that they understand the terms in a sense 
quite different from that of the missionary. 
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Will this appeal to the American people as quite straight- 
forward? We think not. And though we regret exceedingly 
to give offence, we will not conceal our opinion, which we are 
sure was shared by many at the Convention, that the willing- 
ness of half the delegates to allow their chureh to appear as 
Protestant in a Protestant country and Catholic in Catholic 
countries wears a very ugly look. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church sends bishops and mis- 
sionaries to convert, not only heathen, but the people of 
Mexico, the Panama Canal Zone, Brazil, Cuba, Porto Rico and 
the Philippines. Their success has been rather slow but ap- 
pears to be growing. 

Vv. 

The debate on the name makes this quite clear; the desire 
to drop the Protestant name and appear as Catholic springs 
from no yearning towards Rome, nor is it greatly influenced 
by any hope of closer union with Eastern Churches. Catholic 
ideas found little expression in the debates; perbaps they 
would have found more, were it not for the prudent fear of 
irritating Protestant susceptibilities and defeating the proposal. 
The chief reasons for desiring the change appear to be a dis- 
like for the Protestant name and the limitations it connotes; 
the love of a beautiful and historic name which might give a 
sense of communion with the Church of all the ages; the hope 
of being distinguished, like the Church of England, from the 
host of Protestant sects; the vision of a Catholic Church in the 
future which will unite all Protestant Christians and rival the 
Catholic Church; lastly, practical reasons of expediency, chiefly 
looking towards the success of missions in Catholic countries. 

Facts are facts and must not be blinked. We grieve over 
the turn of affairs in the Episcopal Church, for we cannot de- 
lude ourselves with the belief, most welcome though it would 
be, that true Catholic principles and doctrines are being firmly 
held, much less that they are progressing. None of us with 
Christian charity in our hearts can help a deep feeling of sym- 
pathy in this crisis for loyal High Church clergymen, despite 
their too frequent expression of harshness towards us. Their 
situation is certainly a hard one. They cherish most dearly 
the belief that they belong to a branch of the Catholic Church ; 
yet the Catholic Church pronounces their orders invalid and 
themselves heretical, a judgment with which the Orthodox 
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Church expresses no dissent. They, in their turn, believe them- 
selves to see corruptions in the Catholic Church which make 
it impossible for them in conscience to submit to her claim. 
Meantime their own Church seems to have come to the cross- 
roads. Anxiously they are asking themselves: Will it continue 
on the road that communicates with Catholic truth, or will it 
turn aside to the broad road leading to undenominational and 
undogmatic religion ? 


This is the critical question; and the answer will be found, 
but only years hence, in the consequences of the most impor- 
tant act of the General Convention—the inauguration of a 
movement for the reunion of churches. The Convention was 
fully conscious of entering upon a new and untried way; this 
is evident from their unanimous expression of “grief for [their] 
aloofness in the past, and for other faults of pride and self- 
sufficiency which make for schism.” Now they have resolved 
“that a joint commission be appointed to bring about a con- 
ference for the consideration of questions concerning faith and 
order, and that all Christian communions throughout the world 
which confess our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Savior be 
asked to unite with us in arranging for and conducting such 
a conference.” 

This is a most momentous departure for the Episcopal 
Church; its importance is too great to be discussed in a brief 
space. We wish, however, to express our joy that the invita- 
tion to the Conference is to be sent only to those communions 
confessing belief in the divinity of our Lord; and our earnest 
hope that when the Conference comes—if it does come—this 
foundation doctrine of Christianity will be accepted by all par- 
ticipants as the basis of discussion. The wording of the reso- 
lution ought to be regarded by all who disbelieve that doctrine 
as an invitation to hold themselves aloof. With this clearly 
understood, the discussion may prove fruitiul; it may draw to- 
gether many hearts that love Jesus Christ and lead to the com- 
munion of many minds that believe in Him as the eternal Son 
of God. If it unites, it will also divide; it will leave those 
who reject Christ and His divine revelation to go their own way. 

As we speculate on the possible issues of the proposed 
Conference, fear and hope contend in our minds; but at the 
least we can recognize that there is a widespread feeling of 
shame over the divisions among Christians and a sincere desire 
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of reunion. The Catholic position is clearly understood: we 
can never, even to gain a world, surrender the smallest particle 
of the Truth; for it is not ours to surrender, but has been 
cemmitted to our keeping by Christ Himself. At the same 
time, none desire so ardently as we the reunion of all Christians. 
Our sentiments were recently expressed in the beautiful sermon 
on Church Unity by Cardinal Gibbons, who always says the 
right word with a charity and courtesy that have endeared 
him to the American people and made him an example to flock 
and shepherds. Like him, we join with Episcopalians and all 
Christians in the prayer that ‘‘the day may be hastened when 
the words of our common Redeemer, Jesus Christ, may be ful- 
filled, when there will be ‘one fold and one Shepherd.’” 


VIL 


The revered name of our Primate stands to American Catho- 
lics as a symbol of the spirit in which we should deal with our 
non-Catholic brethren and with the American people in gen- 
eral, Since, unhappily, his so fruitful example has been much 
less imitated than admired, we intend to end with a mild scold- 
ing against scolding, all in the family and springing from 
brotherly love and the Christmas spirit. It is directed against 
or rather towards our brothers of the quill, from whom so 
much is expected and not too much received, 

What, we ask, is our Catholic Press doing to recommend 
Catholicism to the American people? Something, no doubt; 
the tone of certain papers is Catholic, firm, sane and balanced, 
kindly and courteous, bright and scholarly. All this, and noth- 
ing less, a Catholic paper should be. The combination of al] 
these qualities, perhaps we must admit, is rare; yet we all know 
journals we should not be ashamed to put into the hands of a 
non-Catholic with the hope that he would find in them a re- 
flection of the true Catholic mind and spirit. But their com- 
panions, or some of them rather, how shall they be character- 
ized? They seem, alas, to have effected the most unnatural 
separation under the sun—the divorce of Catholicism from the 
spirit of Christ. How seldom we feel in reading the pages of 
some that they are inspired by that spirit. They have the tone 
of party organs and the spirit of party: but the broad spirit 
of Catholicism, which is the spirit of Christ, seeking to draw 
all men to itself and not looking for petty transient victories, 
seems a stranger to their pages. The peace of soul and joy 
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of heart so familiar to a Catholic have vanished. There is no 
tranquil enjoyment of our own thoughts, no natural and easy 
outpouring of our own feelings. We seem to live ever con- 
scious of the presence of a bitter and scornful enemy; we are 
become like unto him with whom we contend. 

We do not recognize ourselves in their mirrors. At times 
even we have the dizzy sensation of wandering through a 
crystal maze; and what fantastic images the glass gives back 
to us! Now with woful, elongated face, again with vanishing 
brow where, instead, wisdom should have been fittingly en- 
throned! Sancta Mater Ecclesia, ever noble and ever vener- 
able, yet ever fresh with the beauty of sweet and unfading 
youthfulness, how she would start to see these distorted images 
of herself! How, unlike the poet’s “baby new to earth and 
sky,” she would think as she sadly gazed, ‘‘ And THIs is I!” 

An atmosphere of gloom seems to surround some of our 
writers, who seek a sad joy in carping, in fault- finding, in 
snarling, in denunciation. Perhaps they come of fighting stock 
and feel they have fallen on evil days which furnish little ex- 
ercise for pent-up prowess. They succeed only in producing 
a species of journal fit neither for our own reading nor to 
give to a friendly inquirer. 

The pity of it all is that American Catholics have to deal 
with the fairest, the most open-minded and open-hearted peo- 
ple on this planet. We can say this, quietly, with a clear con- 
science, in the depth of winter, with the Fourth of July six 
months away. There is, of course, no lack of prejudice and 
bigotry in many of our fellow.citizens, much of it crass and 
hard to bear; there are many more, however, whom it would 
be unfair to class among the deeply prejudiced and bigots, 
who have definite and sincere beliefs contrary to our own, and 
so are consistently opposed to the spread of Catholic influence. 
But the residue of anti-Catholic prejudice, which exists in 
nearly all, is not very strong or very active in the great ma- 
jority ; though it might become both in certain circumstances. 
We are unwise then, most unwise, when we attune our voice 
to the small bigoted minority, rather than to the friendly and 
open-minded majority. The everlasting sharpening of knives 
in the editorial sanctum becomes a very exasperating noise. 
Continual controversy is a vexation of the spirit. It is some- 
times wise and necessary to answer a fool according te his 
felly; but it is a delicate undertaking, of which the Wise 
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Man points out the danger in his proverb: Answer not a fool 
according to his folly lest thou be made like him. The answer 
to bigotry often seems to be merely another piece of bigotry. 
Too great eagerness to reply defeats its own purpose; for 
when the occasion comes to say a strong word, one is not 
listened to. No one heeds the snarler, 

' There is no excuse, then, in this country for not being 
good tempered and natural in public print as in private life. 
Some men seem to change their characters when they take a 
pen in their hand. The best way to speak to the American 
people, or one of the best, surely, is simply to talk naturally 
and at ease among ourselves. We have nothing to conceal; 
the disciplina arcani was entombed in the catacombs; the 
Catholic Church is not a secret society and Catholic principles 
and doctrines are meant for all mankind. Let us talk out our 
own thoughts and sentiments without restraint. Then we shall 
say something worth listening to; something also worth pass- 
ing on to a friendly inquirer and likely to leave a yood im- 
pression. Then when the time comes, we shall be recognized 
to have earned the right to use strong language. If we speak 
habitually with the soft voice that turneth away wrath, it will 
be known to mean something when we raise our voice. Then 
we shall know how to be strong without being abusive; and 
even, if the occasion demands it, how to be denunciatory, yet 
in no wise vulgar. 

How soon will the happy day dawn when nearly the whole 
Catholic press will be of this character? Perhaps when the 
hurlyburly’s done, when the battle’s lost or won, and there 
are no more enemies to fight. We do hope, however, for an 
earlier date. A strong Catholic and Christian press, fearless and 
uncompromising, scholarly and well-informed, sane, never- 
hysterical, courteous and urbane, what an incalculable amount 
of good could it not accomplish in this land! It will not come 
soon, because no very serious efforts are being put forth to 
make it come. There are millions of dollars for other good 
causes; but very few indeed, to form Catholic opinion through 
the press and to prepare men of good will for the reception 
of Catholic truth. From inaction and blunders, which have 
cost us so dear, both at home and abroad, past and present, 
perhaps wisdom will be learned; perhaps it will be learned be- 
fore it is too late. 








THE WILL TO LIVE. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


#zISTER STEPHANIE was troubled about the pa- 
m tient in bed 57, who had not the will to live. 
** The will to live, see you, doctor,” she said 
—looking up out of her bright brown eyes at 
; fe Dr. Delany’s six-foot-two of manhood—“ the 
will to live, see you, it is one of the secrets to live.” 

* Bedad, you’re right, Sister,” said Dr. Delany in his 
broadest brogue; “‘you’re as ever, unmistakeably, incontest- 
ably, right.” 

He was the house-surgeon of the Notre Dame de la 
Miséricorde Hospital, which, in spite of its French name, had 
its place in a crowded London street. It had been established 
by an order of French nursing nuns; and even yet the cor- 
nette of the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul jostled in the 
wards with the neat white cap of the lay nurse. There were 
not enough of the Sisters to go round; so the hospital had 
to fall back to some extent on lay nurses. Dr. Delany had 
been known to say that he would rather have Sister Stéphanie, 
whose Paris training was sufficiently old to be out of date, by 
his side during a critical case than the most competent of the 
lay nurses. Cold science, he would say, made no substitute 
for the love of God and the love of humanity. And though 
he had seen Sister Stéphanie shake like a leaf as she held the 
basin and sponges during an operation, he had known that 
she would not fail him. The nervous woman with nerve, he 
had been used to say, was his choice for a nurse. He did not 
often find it in the lay nurses once they come to proficiency. 

‘*Ah—sol! If we could but give the little one the will to 
live!” 

“‘Not so easy, Sister. You mean the golden-haired child 
with the wonderful blue eyes. What’s her history, do you 
know it?” 

‘‘Her history, doctor. Let me see. It is a little history, 
but a sad one: No father, no mother; alone in the world; 
without money.” 
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‘* Ah, so,” Dr. Delany said, joining his finger tips after 
the manner of Sister Stéphanie. ‘‘ With such a history it is 
perhaps no great wonder that No. 57 has not the desire to 
live.” 

‘*She is Marie Costelloe, a countrywoman of yours,” Sister 
Stéphanie said. 

“I thought she was Irish.” Irish patients were not so un- 
common at Notre Dame de la Miséricorde that the house- 
surgeon should be excited over one more or less, ‘I thought 
she was Irish. That softness of look belongs to the Irish gir] 
more than to any other woman on earth. I must talk to my 
countrywoman. I wonder if we could inspire her with the 
will to live.” 

A little later he sat down by Marie Costelloe’s bed and 
took her hand gently in his. He felt for the pulse; it was 
very weak and very irregular. The girl was oddly wasted, 
considering that there was no disease they could discover. 
She lay looking at Dr. Delany with great, shining blue eyes 
hollow in her white cheeks. In health she must have been a 
very pretty girl, brilliantly fair, with slightly curling golden 
hair and a charmingly gentle expression. As she lay on her 
pillows now, wasted and almost dying, she was positively beau- 
tiful. It seemed as though the flame of life burned brightly 
in her before its final extinction. Her eyes shone; her cheeks 
burned. Her lips, slightly apart, showed the even, milky teeth 
like a child’s. A. charming thing, Dr. Delany thought; and 
felt a pang shoot through him at the thought of anything so 
young and fair consigned to an early grave. Dr. Delany was 
incurably young, although his close dark curls were slightly 
grizzled, and ten years had passed since he had seen the girl 
who was to be his wife laid away in the grave of a consump- 
tive. He had given her no successor; but his heart, since he 
had lost her, had been more tender than before to women for 
her sake, which is not to say that he had not always been 
soft-hearted where women were concerned. 

He glanced at the patient’s temperature in the nurse’s 
chart. Slightly below normal in the morning, tending to rise 
during the day till it was somewhat above the normal by 
evening. Nothing very alarming there. Nothing they could 
discover to account for the steady though slow wasting, the 
increasing weakness. No cough, no hemorrhage. Dr. Delany 
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sent a respectful thought towards Sister Stéphanie. She had 
come upon an entirely new ailment, the lack of the will to 
live. Science had not yet given it a name; but how many 
people die of it day after day and year after year! 

‘Come, now,” he said with his most persuasive brogue, 
“I want you to tell me, my child, just’s what’s on your mind. 
Isn’t it something we could put straight for i What are 
you fretting about ?” 

“I’m not fretting about anything, sir. ’Tis very quiet and 
peaceful here. Every one’s so kind; and I love the pic- 
tures and the flowers; and the window by my bed looks on 
such a pretty bit of garden. It might be miles away in the 
country. I’m very well content, indeed, sir.’ 

“Oh, are you indeed?” said Dr. Delany with a certain 
kind roughness. “Then you’ve no business to be content. 
You ought to be thinking of getting well and going out into 
the world again.” 

The girl looked at him with a startled expression. 

“I’m not going to get well, am I, sir?” she asked. 

Dr. Delany had often been asked by patients, in something 
of the same frightened voice: “I’m not going to die, am I, 
sir?” It was his first experience of a positive desire for death. 

“You are going to get well,” he said, “if you'll only take 
the trouble. If you won’t take the trouble, I’m not going to 
answer for the result. We mightn’t be able to keep you alive 
against your will. But there’s nothing the matter with you 
from which you can’t recover by the effort and determination 
' to recover. There’s no reason that I can find out why you 
shouldn’t live to be a hundred.” 

“Oh, sir,” said the girl, as though he had uttered her sen- 
tence of death: ‘“‘and I am so young.” 

* That’s just it,” the house-surgeon said. ‘‘ You’re young 
and you ought to live. God means you to live.” And then 
abruptly he said: “ Haven’t you some one who wants you 
badly?” 

**No one.” 

There was a desolation in the girl’s voice that hurt Dr. 
Delany’s susceptible heart. 

“‘ There must be some one,” he persisted blindly. ‘“ At your 
age”’—he had almost said: “‘ with your beauty ’—‘“ there must 
be some one to care.” 
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The girl lifted her hand to her eyes as though to cover 
them, and the movement revealed a rosary-beads between her | 
fingers. Dr. Delany had a sudden revelation. 

“You haven’t been asking Herself to take you?” he said. 

The girl flashed back at him a look which had something 
of defiance in it. 

“Why wouldn’t I?” she said, “and me alone in the world.” 

He tried her with various things to awake her hope and 
interest. Hc was not an exile himself without knowing some- 
thing of the exile’s pains. He suggested that when she was 
well enough they should send her home to Ireland. She would 
go first to a seaside convalescent home. Afterwards, when she 
was strong enough, a place would be found for her. 

Her face lighted at first when he talked of Ireland; but 
as soon as she discovered that he was trying to win her to live 
she turned away from him almost pettishly. He scolded her 
to no purpose. He argued with her, and his arguments were 
without effect. At last he let her be. She was really alarming- 
ly weak, from the want of the will to live. It was a difficult 
case. She did her best to take the medicines and the nour- 
ishing foods ordered for her. She was so gentle, so willing, 
that it seemed monstrous to say, as Dr. Delany did, that her 
malady was more acute than Sister Stéphanie had suggested, 
that it was in fact the will not to live and not merely the ab- 
sence of the will to live. 

Father Timothy O’Leary, the hospital chaplain, failed as 
signally with her. He was not inclined to agree with Dr. 
Delany and Sister Stéphanie. His verdict was that the poor 
child was too weak to make an effort of any kind. She was 
' slipping through their fingers as fast as she could. But he 
added an item to poor Marie’s melancholy history. To the 
father and mother dead there was to be added a lover who had 
been drowned in a dreadful accident to a vessel of his Majesty’s 
Fleet, some eighteen months previously, in the Pacific Ocean. 
The little ring which the girl wore round her neck, since it had 
become too large for her finger was her engagement ring. 
She had asked that she might wear it in her coffin. Dr. Delany 
was very full of life, very much in love with life, despite the 
griefs it had brought him. Yet—he had a passing thought 
that poor little Marie Costelloe might be as well out of it. 
Young, tender, beautiful, bereft, she was not one to be cast 
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without money or friends on the ocean of the world. If the 
. prayers which they suspected she was offering, were answered 
—might not it be the best thing for poor Marie? Indeed, 
if it was not the best thing they would not be answered that 
way. 

A few nights afterwards, in the middle of the night, Sister 
Stéphanie was on duty in the ward, and had occasion to call 
up the house-surgeon. An alarming case of heart failure fol- 
lowing an operation, in one of the private wards, which lay 
just at the end of Salus Infirmorum, the ward in which Marie 
Costelloe lay. After applying restoratives the patient gradually 
came back to life: the breathing was restored; the blood 
moved freely; the color came back to the cheeks and lips, 
Dr. Delany was well pleased. The patient was a bread-winner. 
His death would have broken up a family. Sister Stéphanie, 
leaving an assistant on duty, had helped him excellently. They 
came out of the private ward, where the patient was now quietly 
sleeping, looking very happy over the success of their efforts, 

The light was low in Salus Infirmorum. WHere and there 
some one tossed uneasily in sleep. At the end by which they 
entered the ward, Nurse Day, who had taken Sister Stéphanie’s 
place, was standing, her back to the ward, at a table; she was 
dropping medicine into a glass by the light of a shaded lamp. 

As they moved side by side down the space between the 
rows of beds Sister Stéphanie suddenly put out a hand and 
gripped Dr. Delany’s arm. It was an agitated grip, and the 
house-surgeon at first wondered what had caused the usually 
self-contained little nun’s alarm. But almost at the moment 
he saw. é 

A young man, in a sailor’s dress, was standing by Marie 
Costelloe’s bed. He had a wholesome, frank, sailor’s face; so 
much they could see despite the dimness. The sailor was look- 
ing down at the girl’s face, and his whole attitude and air 
expressed great tenderness. It was evident from the motion- 
less figure in the bed that Marie slept soundly, or was in the 
half-stupor of extreme weakness. While they looked the sailor 
dropped the curtain he had been holding in his hand. and, with 
a lingering look backwards, passed away before them towards 
the door at the further end. 

Dr. Delany, as though he had been suddenly awakened 
from sleep, started out in pursuit. It took him barely two 
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seconds to reach the door and follow the retreating figure into 
the corridor. He had no idea of anything else but that he 
was following a flesh-and-blood, living man. But in the cor- 
ridor there was no sign of any one, not a sound, although the 
feet reverberated along the high bare corridor, with its stone 
floors, and the stone staircase beyond. 

The houseesurgeon sprinted along the corridor and down 
those stairs. In the hall at the foot the nighteporter slept in 
his chair, waiting for the casualty cases that might turn up. 
He shook the sleeping man vigorously. Some one had been 
in the wards—a sailor—a few minutes ago. How could he 
have got in? Where could he have got to? The doors were 
bolted and barred; no egress that way. He must be skulking 
somewhere. As Dr. Delany used the word he had a sense 
of its inapplicability. There had been nothing of the skulker 
in the sailor’s face. 

A thorough search up and down the hospital revealed 
nothing. The night-porter wore a reproachful air. Plainly, if 
he had dared, he would have doubted the house-surgeon’s 
eyesight or his sanity. They had thoroughly alarmed the 
nurses on duty, to no purpose. When the search was at an 
end Tom Delany went back thoughtfully to Salus lnfirmorum, 
where Sister Stéphanie awaited him, a bright little image of 
solid reassurance. 

“You saw him, Sister.” 

‘As plainly as I see you, Doctor.” 

“ Ah, I’m glad of that. Simmons, I could see, thought I’d 
been dreaming. You noticed his arm in a sling.” 

““Yes; and the cut across his cheek, newly-healed. Where 
could he have gone to?” 

** Come out in the corridor for a second, Sister.” 

Sister Stéphanie followed him out into the corridor with 
its flare of gas-jets. 

“Did it occur to you, Sister, that the sea-faring young 
man passed through that solid door there? Certainly I did 
not see it open.” 

“It must have opened without our seeing it—surely.” 

“You believe in ghosts, Sister?” 

“‘How do I know? I believe in God and His Blessed 
Mother and the Angels and Saints.” 

‘* Ah, it is wiser not to be dogmatic, If our sailor was a 
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ghost, he was the most unghost-like person to look at. It 
struck you that way, didn’t it, despite the cut on the cheek?” 

‘He looked quite of this world—a little pale, as though 
he might be recovering from an illness or an injury; but 
quite of the living world.” 

“Marie is asleep?” 

‘*I have been to look at her. She is sleeping like a lamb 
—really sleeping. I thought she smiled in her sleep.” 

“Perhaps she might elucidate our mystery, when she 
wakens. We must be very delicate and careful about finding 
out. It might just snap her slight tether if she was to be 
told that this mysterious intruder was by her bedside in the 
night-time.” 

“I shall be very careful.” 

Going his rounds next morning, with another nurse in 
attendance, Dr. Delany paused by Marie Costelloe’s bed. His 
first keen glance at her showed him that she was looking so 
entirely unlike what she had been in his previous experience 
of her that he could hardly believe her to be the same girl. 

“Sister Stéphanie reported before going off duty,’ said 
the other nurse, “‘that this patient had slept well and taken 
nourishment much more satisfactorily than of late. She has 
been very good since, taking all the nourishment I offered her.”’ 

‘* Ah, that’s a good child. Going to get better, Marie, eh ?” 

~ “T hope so, sir,” the girl responded, with the new bright- 
ness in her gaze which he found so bewildering a thing. 

Sister Stéphanie communicated to him later that Marie had 
made a confidence to her. Her lover had come to her in a 
dream and had told her that he was not dead, but had been 
picked up on a floating spar by a vessel bound for a long 
voyage. He had bidden her to be of good heart and to get 
well, for that he was coming home'as soon as ever he could 
to claim her. 

“The poor child!” said Sister Stéphanie. ‘She looked 
at me to see what I thought. ‘You don’t think it wrong to 
believe in dreams?’ she asked wistfully. If I hadn’t seen 
with my own eyes, and if you hadn’t seen, I don’t know how 
I should have answered her. I said that I thought God must 
will her to live and that so He had let her have the hope. 
Dear child, she seemed quite contented. I think she will do 
very well now.” 
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A little later Marie Costelloe was allowed to get up. A few 
days more and she was to be sent to the Convalescent Home 
at the seaside. Up and dressed, her golden hair confined in 
two long plaits, the transparency of her illness still hanging 
about her, her eyes bright and her lips happily smiling, she 
was a most charming creature. Dr. Delany was reminded of 
an old German picture of our Blessed Lady, a young girl, in 
the Temple, whenever his eyes fell on her. 

Now that she was really going to live there was an un- 
easy sense of anxiety in Dr. Delany’s mind concerning her; 
and it was shared by Sister Stéphanie. Supposing nothing 
happened! What was going to become of Marie? Appar- 
ently no misgiving had come to the girl herself. There was 
an eager look of expectancy about her when a door opened 
and anyone came in. She watched the distribution of letters 
in the wards with the same hopeful expectation. When there 
was nothing for her she wore a look that said that her joy 
was only postponed till to-morrow. 

It got on Dr.° Delany’s nerves. Presently he avoided 
Marie’s look of bright expectancy. The day came nearer and 
nearer for her to leave the hospital. He said to himself that, 
if there was anything in it, there was no reason why the dead 
should return just now; no reason at all why he should not 
come in a month’s time, a week’s time, a year’s time, rather 
than now. Yet he had a tense feeling of expectancy of his 
coming “ow, now. He said to himself, and was amazed at his 
own folly, that if Marie left Notre Dame de la Miséricorde 
without anything happening nothing would happen. He guessed 
at something of the same nervous strain in Sister Stéphanie, 
but they did not talk about it. He did not talk about the ap- 
parition of the sailor at all and would have put it out of his 
mind if he could. It was not out of other people’s minds, he 
suspected, from the whispering of the nurses and the odd looks 
some of the subordinates sent him. Luckily he had been sub- 
stantiated by Sister Stéphanie, else some of those good folks 
would have been pronouncing him mad or drunk or drugged. 

It came to the very last day. He had seen Marie Costelloe 
for the last time and had left her waiting for the cab which 
was to take her, with one or two other convalescents, to the 
railway station. Sitting in the nun’s community-room, in her 
close-fitting bonnet and modest gray cloak, he had thought her 
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as sweet and lovely a creature as he had ever laid eyes upon. 
Sister Stéphanie had whispered to him: “She will come back 
to us—to the convent, if the young man does not return from 
the dead.” 

Yes; doubtless it would be an excellent solution. She 
looked a convent flower. But—Dr. Delany did not want her 
to be a nun. He wanted the romance to end in ordinary hu- 
man fashion—the lover to come home and marry the girl who 
had all but died of grief for hisloss. He did not want herto 
be a nun; but he kept his discontent to himself. 

Half-way down the stone staircase that led to the hall and 
the swing doors opening on the street, he saw through the 
glass panes of the upper part of the doors the cab, standing 
in the street, that was to take away the convalescents and the 
nurse in charge. He was putting on his gloves as he went 
down into the hall. He stopped at the board in the hall to 
see if there were letters or telegrams or cards for him. 

Turning about slowly with a letter in his hand he was 
aware that the doors had swung open. Some one had come 
in and was staring about him as though for some one to in- 
struct him. A sailor—his arm still in a sling, a purple scar 
-across his cheek, traces of recent illness on his open and 
pleasant countenance. 

Dr. Delany swung forward to meet him. 

“You are just in time,” he said. “In five minutes time 
Marie Costelloe would have left for Eastgate. She is expect- 
ing you. If I were you I would go to Eastgate, too, that is, 
supposing you are a free agent. You look as if a month at 
the sea would do you no harm.” 

“Thank you, sir, I don’t know how you knew.” He was 
looking about him in a wondering way. ‘“‘I have only just 
traced Marie here. I’ve had a bad smash-up, sir: but I’m 
alive where a good many of my comrades are dead. Can I 
see her? I dreamt she was ill and that I was allowed to come 
to her to tell her I was alive. I’m not going back again. My 
arm won’t be much use for a time; but I’ve saved enough to 
tide me over a bad time—me and my girl too. May I see 
her, sir?” 

Perhaps for the first time the nuns’ little community-room 
at Notre Dame de la Miséricorde was the scene of reunion 
between lovers. Marie showed hardly any surprise. Great 
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joy, but very little surprise, when her lover walked in to where 
she sat waiting to leave the hospital. He wore a wondering 
air through all the joy of it. When at last Marie was gone— 
he was to be separated from her by only a few hours, as he 
was following her to Eastgate as soon as he could make ar- 
rangements—he stood staring about him in the long corridor. 

“‘I was here before, sir,” he said to Dr. Delany. “I 
seem to know every bit of the way. Yet I never was here. 
I could swear I was here before and saw my poor girl lying 
still and sad, like a dying thing, in a little bed with check 
curtains. There were beds the same all down the walls; and 
a big crucifix on the wall at the end. I can’t explain it, 
sir.” 

“Nor I,” said Dr. Delany, ‘“‘unless your spirit was set 
free from your body to travel over all those thousands of 
miles of land and sea to save poor Marie’s life.’ 

“You think it possible, sir?” 

“How do I know? I put no limits to the things that are 
pessible.”’ 

Sister Stéphanie had come up close beside them without 
being heard. Her little brown face was irradiated with great 
joy. She heard what Dr. Delany was saying. 

“Nor to the goodness of God,” she said happily. ‘‘ Nor 
to the loving goodness of God.” 











SAUL. 


BY JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 


As Saul went riding up the way 
To old Damascus town 

Slaughter and threatenings breathing forth, 
And curses calling down— 


‘* And we shall bring these Nazarenes 
Bound to Jerusalem, 

And the High Priest and Sanhedrim 

Shall wreak the Law on them ’’— 


Sudden a dazzling light shone out 
His soldier band around, 

And Saul, with glory-stricken eyes, 
Fell prone upon the ground. 


Then came a Voice: ‘‘ Saul, Saul, My son. 
Why kick against the goad ; 

Why dost thou place upon thy Lord 
Thy hatred’s bitter load?’’ 


And he, tho’ blind his mortal eyes 
Beneath the Eternal Light, 

That moment first began to see, 
That instant found his sight, 


O faring heart on life’s broad way 
Fear not the night of sense; 

There comes to eyes made dark to earth 
The Vision’s recompense. 





Rew Books. 


THE STORY OF OLD JAPAN. By Joseph H. Longford. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75 net. 


What Mr. Longford set out to do=to supply a work on 
Japanese history written in such a style that it would not 
make greater demands on the reader than would an ordinary’ 
novel—he has successfully accomplished. Indeed there is no 
recent popular novel to be had that can equal this book in 
interest and healthy excitement. And the author’s thirty- 
three years residence in Japan as British Consul gives a feel- 
ing of security for the accuracy of his statements, apart alto- 
gether from his evident intimate acquaintance with the litera- 
ture and history of the empire. The story of the rise of the 
Japanese nation is full of action from the very dawn of its 
mythological period, and as the centuries pass along, the 
activity increases instead of diminishes as the life of the nation 
becomes more varied. Internecine feuds between the various 
provinces which were formed among the six hundred inhabited 
islands comprising the empire of Japan were great and con- 
tinuous, The cruelty, the savage revenge taken, the revolting 
crimes committed by the conquering parties over the van- 
quished in each of the innumerable fights cause a shiver, and 
itis a real pleasure to learn that the first person to teach the 
Japanese the doctrine and practice of mercy on the battle- 
field was an Irishman. Human life was taken on the slightest 
provocation. If a master had to be strongly reminded of the 
necessity of a certain mode of action, some of his retainers 
suicided to enforce upon him the thought of their earnestness. 
On every page evidences abound of the voluntary death called 
Hara- Kiri (the ripping up of the bowels), and men commit 
this as placidly as a European would take a glass of wine. 
We of the West think more of the preservation of our cattle 
than the Japanese did (and probably do) of the lives of men, 
women, and children. 

The character of the people is summed up by the author: 
—they are courteous, courageous, knowing no fear of death 
or pain, impetuous; they possess great powers of endurance, 
and are industrious, ‘‘ Truth, charity, sobriety, and chastity 
among the male, are not among their virtues. Of cruelty they 
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are scarcely conscious.” Combined with all is their intense 
contempt and hatred of all Western ‘‘red barbarians.” And 
as we saw in Mr. Longford’s pages how this hatred was 
shown we could not keep from asking ourselves repeatedly— 
where will it be shown next? Will it be in India or in the 
Philippines? If we judge from their action in the affairs of 
Korea we have to say unhesitatingly that the United States 
will have to undergo the brunt of the attack. Centuries ago 
Japan conquered a part of Korea; they have recently made 
this as a pretext for their new interference in the government 
of that land. Under the rule of Hideyoshi (1586-1598) Japan 
claimed the sovereignty of the Philippines, and the Shdgun 
felt disinclined to receive the embassy from the Islands which 
came, accompanied by four Franciscans, to make an endeavor 
to better trade relations with Japan. That sovereignty may 
become a nice excuse in the future. A few years more to 
recuperate the nation after the recent severe wars with China 
and Russia, a few years more to learn all the tricks of West- 
ern warfare, and the glove will be thrown down. 

If our readers desire to learn the history of Japan—and 
this has become almost a strict duty for the English-speaking 
world—we recommend Mr. Longford’s volume. It will not 
only give delight to those who revel in the clash of arms, but 
it will also give much food for serious thought to those who 
look keenly into the future. It should awaken, we imagine, 
a suspicion for the unnatural calm now existing in this East- 
ern empire, and likewise a wholesome fear for the outcome of 
a possible breach of friendly treaties. The Japanese possess 
long memories, and though they have come into close contact 
with Western peoples they have not allowed their moral quali- 
ties, as Mr. Longford points out, to be modified to any per- 
ceptible degree. What they have studied is the science of 
warfare, and of state government. Their national prejudices 
and hatred may be rudely aroused some day by a demagogue 
shouting “Remember ’53!’’ the year Perry of the United 
States Navy entered the Gulf of Tokio and delivered a letter 
from his government demanding open ports and the humane 
treatment of wrecked sailors. Or it may be ‘‘ Remember ’63!” 
the year that Great Britain sent seven ships and bombarded 
Kagoshima. Then was raised the old cry: ‘‘Honor the Em- 
peror and expel the Barbarian.” 
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This cry brings back to us the story of the Catholic 
Church in Japan. Mr. Longford treats of this subject in two 
chapters, and graphically describes the marvellous success of 
the Jesuits in their evangelization of the country. He does 
so impartially, but we should like to see a portion of a sen- 
tence on p. 235, referring to the Inquisition, eliminated from 
a future edition, as’ it is wholly uncalled for. St. Francis 
Xavier, accompanied by two priests and a Japanese convert 
landed ih Japan late in 1549. They began at once to preach, 
and with so much success that thirty-eight years later the 
Church numbered 200,000 converts belonging to all ranks of 
society. Owing to a variety of causes the Government’s tol- 
erance of Christianity ceased and persecution began. We leave 
the gruesome account to those who take up the book; they 
will learn the wonderful fortitude of the Japanese Catholics. 

A few points could be improved in the second edition. 
The index is too meagre; general headings are omitted; and 
as it stands it is of use to those only who are well-informed 
on the history of the country. For instance, morality, paint- 
ers, artists, drama, native Christians, Philippines, though men- 
tioned to some extent in the text are not to be found 
under their respective letters in the index. Again, the authot 
would do well to make inquiries from a priest or an educated 
Catholic layman regarding the correct equivalents of ‘‘ Jesuit 
fraternity ” (p. 241), “found in the actual service of the Mass” 
(p. 246), and ‘‘ performed Mass” (p. 279). 


THE SONG LORE OF IRELAND. By Redfern Mason. New 
York: Wessels & Bissell Co. $2. 


One might—indeed, one must—search far afield before 
finding another single volume encompassing such varied, de- 
tailed and delightful matter as The Song Lore of Ireland. The 
author, would seem to be an Englishman in the sense that 
he has himself to blame if one of these days he finds his 
name coupled with the sons of the Irish renaissance! For with 
rare Gaelic sympathy and much patient scholarship has he 
traced the “lyric aspect” of Erin, all the long way from 
Druidic minstrels to the folk-songs surviving by field and 
hearth to-day. 

Musical students who listened last year to Mr. Duncan’s 
praise of the primitive Greek notation will be interested in the 
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kindred Celtic scales—both the original five-note form and the 
essentially characteristic developments of the Moxolydian and 
Hypodorian, with their adherence to the Gregorian flat seventh, 
Students of mystery everywhere will find matter for revery in 
the Banshee’s grim cry; and lovers of poetry will scarcely 
read unmoved the immemorial Lament of Deidre. As for the 
sons and daughters of Ireland, they will find here “‘ Erin’s own 
speech,” grave and gay and tender; her history in its spon- 
taneity and inwardness. 

The historical side of Mr. Mason’s volume is valuably and 
tersely illuminating. ‘Irish song,” he tells us, “‘is the ex- 
pression of the Celtic genius in music and verse, in everyday 
life and in history. Understood aright, it will turn foreign 
contempt of Erin to foolishness. . . . John of Salisbury 
tells us that in the Crusade headed by Godfrey of Bouillon 
the concert of Christendom would have been mute had it not 
been for the Irish harp. Gerald Barry, the Welsh monk and 
historian, hater of the Irish though he was, declares that 
Erin’s harpers surpass all others. That was in the twelfth 
century. . . . When the wife of Pepin of France wanted 
choristers for her new abbey of Nivelle, it was not to Italy, 
to Germany, or to England that she sent, but to Ireland. 
That was in the seventh century. In Elizabethan days the 
songs of Ireland won praise even from her enemy and traducer, 
Edmund Spencer.” And so the story has gone on, until our 
own Continental troops marched to freedom to the very Irish 
strains of the immortal “ Yankee Doodle” (“All the way to 
Galway ”’). 

Let not one imagine this versatile. study to be unduly 
technical or scholastic in tone. It has the excelling charm of 
seeming almost popular and entirely readable throughout. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS. By W. Cunning- 
ham, D.D. London: Duckworth & Co. 75 cents. 


Dr. Cunningham is so accepted an authority on economic 
matters that we welcome this little book of his as opportune 
and valuable, more especially since he devotes it to a review 
of the economic situation from a definitely Christian stand- 
point. 

If anyene will take the pains to examine the economic 
writings of those authorities who stood sponsors for our mod- 
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ern industrial system, he may verify through tens of thous- 
ands of pages the unchristian nature of their teachings. Rus- 
kin described it shortly as the negation of the soul in man, 
“Enlightened self-interest’ was the text inscribed upon their 
frontals, and those who wished to sit at their feet were bidden 
to leave behind them ‘“‘the social affections as accidental and 
disturbing elements of human nature, while avarice and the 
desire of progress were the constant elements.” It was further 
added that “ the self-seeking of each works out for the benefit 
of all” as if to discourage any restraint of those inordinate 
desires which only war against society, in the second place, 
because in the first place, they war against the soul. Such 
definitely unchristian theories led quite naturally to definitely 
unchristian practices. Exploitation of human labor for the 
sole purpose of gross profit was deliberately encouraged. 
Even Puritanism, as the author points out, “‘was at no pains 
to interfere with the action of the capitalist, or to protect the 
laborer. . . From the time when the rise of Puritanism 
paralysed the action of the Church and prevented her from 
maintaining the influence she habitually exerted, it has been 
plausible to say that Christian teaching appeared to be brovght 
to bear on the side of the rich against the poor” (206). 
Masters no longer felt bound to acknowledge the obligation 
of human relationship with their men, much less any responsi- 
bility for their general welfare; the cash-nexus came more and 
more to be the only bond of union, or of disunion as so often 
happens. As a further consequence there grew up still newer 
and still more unchristian theories of class hatred and class 
retaliation, and now, not in one country but in many, giant 
Capital and giant Labor stand over against each other with 
never a thought of their common humanity, eager to display, 
and as far as possible use their respective weapons of angry 
material forcé. Is it impossible, then, for our great industrial 
civilization to break loose from these early, vicious, and wholly 
unchristian habits of doctrine and practice? 

In answer to the last question, Dr. Cunningham sets forth 
the theory which finds expression in other books of his. It is 
this. Throughout the economic history of Europe the most practi- 
cal and most successful economists have been those who never 
made mere material advantage their object. A case in pointed 
illustration’ would be the monks, and perhaps theirs is the 
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strongest case of all, though the Quakers might also be ad- 
duced. Some people will raise the question as to whether the 
monks have been the moral benefactors of Europe; no one 
will for a moment deny that they have been its economic 
benefactors. And why? The answer is very simple. They 
wished to save souls and not to save money. They wished to 
confer spiritual benefits and they could not help conferring 
material benefits by the way; their spiritual works of mercy 
could never be separated from their corporal works of mercy; 
wherever they pitched and settled they carried out organic 
and lasting social reforms. But they never claimed to be 
about any specially economic business as reformers do nowa- 
days; they simply claimed to be about their Father’s business, 

We should do well to think over this notion that social re- 
form, in order to be of permanent benefit, should have a 
spiritual first intention rather than a carnal one. A careful 
reading of Christianity and Social Questions will convince us 
that the notion is altogether sound. We might remember in 
conclusion our Lord’s answer when appealed to with a request 
that He would interfere with regard to the division of an in- 
heritance (Luke xii. 1 and 13-21). ‘‘Man! Who made me a 
judge or a divider over you?” Dr. Cunningham makes this 
comment, “‘ His (Christ’s) unwillingness to take an active part 
in secular improvement, on its own account and for its own 
sake, comes out very strikingly. . . The whole dispute was 
about earthly things, and He did net see how to use it as a 
stepping-stone to help the disputants to apprehend spiritual 
realities. . . The Church can only exercise a wise influence 
on social problems by being true to her Master, and striving 
to carry on His work as He saw it, and as He has committed 
it to her charge.” 


ROMANTIC CALIFORNIA. By Ernest Peixotto. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50. 


The story of California with its unequaled woodland giants, 
its magnificent scenery, its fading traces of a dying civiliza- 
tion and its pathetic remains of the holiest work ever under- 
taken for the good of our vanishing Indians is one of which 
the lover of beauty, romance and heroism will never tire. Mr, 
Peixotto has done a good work in telling over some bits of 
the story —adding details and recollections that might otherwise 
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have remained unnoticed or been lost—and bringing the past 
into contrast with the present. A native of the Golden State, 
he writes as one who loves his theme. 


FLORIDA TRAILS. By Winthrop Packard. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. $3 


The Florida trials along which Mr. Parkard takes his 
readers here and there run into the well-beaten paths of travel 
but soon strike off again into the woods or along river banks” 
or through thick undergrowth and over tangled roots into the 
wet and miry haunts of wild fowl. They are routes that many 
of us would not care to take in reality even with a competent 
and interesting guide, but since the invitation calls us to travel 
on the light wings of fancy we can hardly find a reason to re- 
fuse and will be glad in the end if we follow. The author is 
a close and appreciative observer of nature. He knows, too, 
how to win and hold the attention of his readers while he 
gives them much and varied information about the lower forms 
of life that abound in Florida woods and swamps. Better than 
all this he teaches us, who are dull and unobservant men, how 
to see and enjoy the beauty with which the world teems. 


HOME LIFE IN SPAIN. By S. L. Bensusan. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.75. 


Nearly every thing that appears on the surface of Spanish 
life, from religious conditions and practices down through the 
political maze to the varied amusements of the people and the 
things they like to eat is noted down and commented on in 
one way or another by S. L. Bensusan in his book Home Life 
in Spain. A vast amount of information of all sorts and values 
is packed away in its pages; more, in all probability, than any 
other writer on the subject has gathered into a like work. 
Besides, it is well and interestingly set forth, in a spirit of 
kindly criticism mingled with genuine liking for Spanish charac- 
ter and customs. The book, however, has one very serious 
defect. We do not refer now toits obvious superficiality—for 
it makes no explicit claim to scholarly depth or thoroughness, 
nor is it clear that one has a definite right to expect such 
qualities in the notes of a newspaper correspondent—but to the 
decided bias and scornful prejudices Mr. Bensusan has against 
the Church and the Jesuits. The origin of his prejudices mat- 
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ters little, and the sincerity with which they are held may also be 
disregarded for we are not now judging the author. The one 
fact of vital present importance is that Mr. Bensusan is bitter- 
ly, though perhaps unconsciously, prejudiced against the Church, 
and consequently he is unfair in his testimony and unjust in 
his judgments. This characteristic, plainly shown in his as- 
sertions that the Church forced illiteracy on the Spanish peo- 
ple; that she to-day stifles their moral and intellectual de- 
velopment; that she inspired what sensible people call the just 
execution but which he styles the murder of Ferrer, spoils his 
work beyond curing—and furnishes ample reason why he 
should be ruled out of court when one tries to find explana- 
tions for the ways in which the currents of Spanish life have 
set. 


SACK TO HOLY CHURCH. By Dr. Albert von Ruville. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.20. 


Converts are themselves living documents, proving the au- 
thenticity of the Church’s claims to divine origin. Their com- 
panionship is, perhaps, the most efficacious of all convert making 
influences. Next to this direct, living impact of embodied 
truth, comes the written witness of converts. This supreme 
literature of apostolic zeal begins with St. Paul’s Epistles and 
his discourses recorded in the Acts, and includes such majestic 
names as Clement ef Alexandria, Origen, and St. Augustine, 
In later times Newman stands forth a giant of the power of 
persuasion exemplified by abstract treatises composed in the 
light of experimental research, as well as by the great narrative 
of his Apologia. And in this connection let us name Isaac 
Thomas Hecker. Who that has read his Life, with its itinerary 
of a guileless soul athirst for God, and his Questions of the 
Soul, but has felt the spell of Catholic truth breathed upon 
him by a heaven-chosen messenger. 

There is a very large number of books that thus reveal 
truth and error in centrast by narrating their conflict in an 
earnest soul, prolonged through years of veritable anguish. 
This library of the psychology of conversion thus ranges from 
the grave apfologiae of great leaders of men down through all 
grades of intelligence and culture. 

The comparatively recent conversion of Dr. Albert von 
Ruville has now been put in autobiographical form. He. is 
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a prominent professor of the German University of Halle, led 
to study the Church by the attacks of her enemies and Har- 
nack’s unsatisfactory explanation of Christian origins. 

There seems to have been nothing novel in either his method 
of research or the matter, doctrinal and historical, that engaged 
his study. But the professor is a powerful mind, and his in- 
vestigations are exceedingly interesting, filled as they are with 
eventful incidents. It is noteworthy that Rheinhold’s book, 
The Old and New Faith, a work of recent date, gave the strong- 
est initial impulse, and Moehler’s Symbolism, an eighty-year 
old book on comparative religion, gave the final impulse to 
this conversion. 

The concluding chapter of the book deals with the hatred 
against Catholicity, and is of especial value. ‘‘ What has struck 
me since my conversion,” the author exclaims, ‘‘ and it is some- 
thing I must joyfully avow, is that I have not been disenchanted 
by any evil thing met in the Catholic Church, but all is purity 
and holiness. One may fancy that in this I have been excep- 
tionally fortunate, But why did I not have the same good 
fortune in Protestantism while I exercised the Christian faith 
in that communion? I found there indeed much that was beau- 
tiful and good, but also serious, very serious deficiencies, for 
the remedy of which, no means whatever could be found, except 
the single one which is expressed in these words: Back to 
Holy Church!” 

The work is well translated by G. Schotensack and is edited 
with a preface by Father Robert Hugh Benson. 

The English translation deserves a wide circulation, and 
will do great work in leading souls “ Back to Holy Church.” 


THE HISTORY OF THE POPES. Vol IX. By Dr. Ludwig 
Pastor. Edited by R. F. Kerr of the London Oratory. 
St. Louis: B. Herder. $3. 


The ninth volume of Dr. Pastor’s history treats of the 
pontificate of Adrian VI. (1522-1523), and the first years of 
Clement VII's. reign, (1523-1527) ending with his flight to 
Orvieto. 

Even Protestant scholars have seen in Adrian VI. (p. 229) 
“fone of the noblest occupants of the chair of Peter; a man 
of the purest motives, who worked only to promote the wel- 
fare of the Church” (Benrath-Realencyklopadie—VII—135), 
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ters little, and the sincerity with which they are held may also be 
disregarded for we are not now judging the author. The one 
fact of vital present importance is that Mr. Bensusan is bitter- 
ly, though perhaps unconsciously, prejudiced against the Church, 
and consequently he is unfair in his testimony and unjust in 
his judgments. This characteristic, plainly shown in his as- 
sertions that the Church forced illiteracy on the Spanish peo- 
ple; that she to-day stifles their moral and intellectual de- 
velopment; that she inspired what sensible people call the just 
execution but which he styles the murder of Ferrer, spoils his 
work beyond curing—and furnishes ample reason why he 
should be ruled out of court when one tries to find explana- 
tions for the ways in which the currents of Spanish life have 
set. 


SACK TO HOLY CHURCH. By Dr. Albert von Ruville. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.20. 


Converts are themselves living documents, proving the au- 
thenticity of the Church’s claims to divine origin. Their com- 
panionship is, perhaps, the most efficacious of all convert making 


influences. Next to this direct, living impact of embodied 
truth, comes the written witness of converts. This supreme 
literature of apostolic zeal begins with St. Paul’s Epistles and 
his discourses recorded in the Acts, and includes such majestic 
names as Clement ef Alexandria, Origen, and St. Augustine, 
In later times Newman stands forth a giant of the power of 
persuasion exemplified by abstract treatises composed in the 
light of experimental research, as well as by the great narrative 
of his Apologia. And in this connection let us name Isaac 
Thomas Hecker. Who that has read his Life, with its itinerary 
of a guileless soul athirst for God, and his Questions of the 
Soul, but has felt the spell of Catholic truth breathed upon 
him by a heaven-chosen messenger. 

There is a very large number of books that thus reveal 
truth and error in centrast by narrating their conflict in an 
earnest soul, prolonged through years of veritable anguish. 
This library of the psychology of conversion thus ranges from 
the grave apfologiae of great leaders of men down through all 
grades of intelligence and culture. 

The comparatively recent conversion of Dr. Albert von 
Ruville has now been put in autobiographical form. He is 
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a prominent professor of the German University of Halle, led 
to study the Church by the attacks of her enemies and Har- 
nack’s unsatisfactory explanation of Christian origins. 

There seems to have been nothing novel in either his method 
of research or the matter, doctrinal and historical, that engaged 
his study. But the professor is a powerful mind, and his in- 
vestigations are exceedingly interesting, filled as they are with 
eventful incidents. It is noteworthy that Rheinhold’s book, 
The Old and New Faith, a work of recent date, gave the strong- 
est initial impulse, and Moehler’s Symbolism, an eighty-year 
old book on comparative religion, gave the final impulse to 
this conversion. 

The concluding chapter of the book deals with the hatred 
against Catholicity, and is of especial value. ‘‘ What has struck 
me since my conversion,” the author exclaims, ‘‘ and it is some- 
thing I must joyfully avow, is that I have not been disenchanted 
by any evil thing met in the Catholic Church, but all is purity 
and holiness. One may fancy that in this I have been excep- 
tionally fortunate, But why did I not have the same good 
fortune in Protestantism while I exercised the Christian faith 
in that communion? I found there indeed much that was beau- 
tiful and good, but also serious, very serious deficiencies, for 
the remedy of which no means whatever could be found, except 
the single one which is expressed in these words: Back to 
Holy Church!” 

The work is well translated by G. Schotensack and is edited 
with a preface by Father Robert Hugh Benson. 

The English translation deserves a wide circulation, and 
will do great work in leading souls “ Back to Holy Church.” 


THE HISTORY OF THE POPES. Vol IX. By Dr. Ludwig 
Pastor. Edited by R. F. Kerr of the London Oratory. 
St. Louis: B. Herder. $3. 


The ninth volume of Dr. Pastor’s history treats of the 
pontificate of Adrian VI. (1522-1523), and the first years of 
Clement VII's. reign, (1523-1527) ending with his flight to 
Orvieto. 

Even Protestant scholars have seen in Adrian VI. (p. 229) 
“fone of the noblest occupants of the chair of Peter; a man 
of the purest motives, who worked only to promote the wel- 
fare of the Church” (Benrath-Realencyklopadie—VHI—135), 
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but with all his zeal, learning and piety he failed in every 
single aim of his pontificate. He did his utmost to arouse the 
Catholic nations against the Turks, especially when they were 
menacing Rhodes (p. 154), but he failed to realize that the 
Renaissance had destroyed forever the devout enthusiasm of 
the Middle Ages which had made the Crusades possible. 
Ambitious self-seekers like Francis I. or the Emperor Charles 
V. were too engrossed in their own political schemes to care 
a particle for the triumph of the Cross over the Crescent. 
Again Adrian worked hard to combat the Reformation in 
Germany, Switzerland and Sweden, but he met with failure on 
every side. The Diet of Nuremberg, composed of worldly- 
minded prelates and Catholic princes who were in reality 
‘out-and-out Lutheran,” (p. 141) scoffed at Adrian’s letters, 
insulted his Nuncio, and refused to carry out the Edict of 
Worms (pp. 139-40); Erasmus refused the Pope’s friendly in- 
vitation to enter the lists against Luther (p. 145); Zwingli in 
Switzerland was indifferent to remonstrances and promises (p. 
147); Gustavus Wasa of Sweden resented insolently Adrian’s 
impolitic attempt to reinstate the Archbishop of Upsala (p. 
151). 

Finally Adrian’s earnest efforts at reform of the abuses of 
the Papal court merely estranged him from the great body of 
Cardinals, and made him the most unpopular Pope for genera- 
tions. ‘‘ The men of that period had become so accustomed 
to look upon the Popes as secular princes, politicians, and 
patrons of art and letters only, that they had lost the faculty 
of understanding a Pontiff who placed his ecclesiastical duties 
before everything, and aimed at being above all, the shepherd 
of souls” (p. 226). If Adrian on account of Leo X.’s great 
legacy of debt attempted to economize, he was accused of 
parsimony; if he refused to give preferment to his relatives, 
he was called hard-hearted; if he frowned down upon the 
pagan culture of the Renaissance, men bred on the traditions 
of a Nicholas V. or a Leo X. styled him a “ barbarian, more 
fitted for the cloister than the Papal throne”; if he tried to 
be neutral in the French-Spanish fight for supremacy, his 
true concept of duty was spoken of in Rome as poor states- 
manship (pp. 88-100, 225, 226). Truly the last non-Italian 
Pope had few to depend upon to carry out his high ideals. 

His famous Instruction to the Diet of Nuremberg admitting 
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the abuses so long dominant in the Papal court has often 
been criticized as incorrect, exaggerated, or at the very least 
impolitic (pp. 136-38). For instance he had{written: ‘“ We 
know well that for many years things deserving of abhorrence 
have gathered around the Holy See; sacred things have been 
misused, ordinances transgressed, so that in everything there 
has been a change for the worse. Thus it is not surprising 
that the malady has crept down from the head to the mem- 
bers, from the Pope to the hierarchy. We all, prelates and 
clergy, have gone astray from the right way, and for long 
‘there is none that has dene good; no, not one. Therefore, in 
our name, give promises that we shall use all diligence to re- 
form before all things the Roman Curia, whence perhaps all 
these evils have had their origin; etc.” (pp. 134-5). 

Pastor defends most strongly this letter, declaring it neither 
exaggerated nor impolitic. 

It is a very sad commentary on the state of affairs in 
Rome to read that the death of so saintly a Pontiff was “ac- 
claimed with frantic joy’; and that every act of his ‘“‘was dis- — 
torted by a stinging and mendacious wit, and turned into ridi- 
cule with all the refinement of malice” (p. 223). Although he 
achieved no positive results owing to the shortness of his 
reign, “‘he left behind him suggestions of the highest impor- 
tance, and pointed out beforehand the principles on which, at 
a later date, the internal reform of the Church was carried 
out. In the history of the Papacy his work will always entitle 
him to a permanent place of honor” (p. 230). 

The second half of the volume treats of the early years of 
the Medici Pope, Clement VII. He was above all else a dip- 
lomat and an unsuccessful one. Instead of learning wisdom 
from the French .defeat at Pavia, he was induced to join the 
fatal Holy League of Cognac, which brought down upon him 
the anger of the powerful Charles V., and culminated in the 
terrible sack of Rome (pp. 272, 304, 349, 384). The contemptu- 
ous tone of the Emperor’s declaration of war on the Pope (p. 
352) sounds more like the utterance of a Lutheran prince than 
a state paper of the most powerful Catholic ruler of the six- 
teenth century. The horrors of the sack of Rome will always 
remain a blot upon the reputation of Charles V. 

The translation is very well done although one meets oc- 
casionally a grammatical slip (p. 371) or a misprint (p. 81). 
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THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN TEACHER ENCOURAGED. By Brother 
Constantius. St. Louis: B. Herder & Co. $1.25. 


Christian teachers are doing a mighty work for God in this 
country—a work of vast consequences for time and eternity. 
Yet they labor often with but scanty thanks and little under- 
standing. Their need for encouragement, their temptations to 
discouragement are mostly overlooked or ignored. In this ad- 
mirable work, Brother Constantius, with the sympathy of one 
who knows, meets every phase of discouragement with the 
“ Sursum Corda” of love and high courage. He sets a high 
standard of mental as well as spiritual efficiency, but the book 
is primarily a spiritual book, written directly for religious who 
teach. Its wise and gentle counsels, its comforting and encour- 
aging tone, its spirit of resignation and of zeal will uplift also 
the heart of any teacher or worker and prepare it for prayer 
and grace from on high. The book abounds in quotations 
from ascetical and cultural writers, and is well indexed. We 
are glad to welcome this second edition and to repeat our 
commendation given on its first appearance in 1903.* It de- 
serves success in a wider circle of readers. 


TARIFF HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES By F. W. Taus- 
sig. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50. 


The student of economics, and to some extent the general 
reader, will welcome a new (tne fifth) edition of Professor 
Taussig’s standard work on the :Tariff History of the United 
States. The addition of a chapter on The Act of 1909 gives 
the author an opportunity to discuss from his well-known free- 
trade standpoint the positions and arguments developed by 
protectionists in the last few years. The chapter will be ren- 
dered more luminous to the general reader by the author’s 
article in the December (1910) issue of the Atlantic Monthly. 


WHAT EIGHT MILLION WOMEN WANT. By Rheta Childe Dorr. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $2. 


This title has been chosen with magnificent unconcern of the 
possible criticism that not even archangels can tell what one wo~ 
man wants. The author offers no apology for her audacious- 
ness, but simply points out that the mass of women is less incon- 

*Sge THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, March 1903 
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sistent than the individual, and goes on to tell us not of what 
a woman may want, but rather of what women’s organizations 
have done. Discursive, varied, well-informed, the author en- 
tertains while she instructs. Sometimes too sanguine, she is 
never extreme. Industrial conditions, the social evil, female 
suffrage, and city administration are chief among the topics dis- 
cussed. To the main thesis of the book, that men must accept 
women as partners in the work of social reform, of course no 
adequate answer is possible. 

We cannot refrain from adding that the press work is 
above criticism. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND TRADE UNIONS. By Cyril Jackson. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 50 cents. 


To the very actively discussed question of unemployment, 
Mr. Jackson’s booklet comes as the contribution of a tried and 
expert student. It consists mainly of a survey of the agencies 
now dealing with the problem in England and urges a national 
policy which will deal more systematically and thoroughly with 
the matter. The most important issue involved in this develop- 
ment will be the relation of the State to Trade Unions. Mr. 
Jackson faces the issue coolly and squarely and after recog- 
nizing the shortcomings and the mistakes of organized labor, 
argues for their recognition and support by the State in their 
proper field of protecting the individual workman against un- 
employment and misfortune. ‘‘On the whole both the record 
and the present policy of the Unions do justify the state in 
entrusting to them this great responsibility.” 


THE PRODIGAL PRO TEM. By Frederick Orin Bartlett. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 


Frederick Orin Bartlett, whose Seventh Noon won a popu- 
larity beyond its merit, has published another story, called 
Zhe Prodigal Pro Tem. Like the lachrymose romances of the 
eighteenth century, it begins with a heroine bathed in tears, 
The lady’s grief is caused by her wandering brother’s stubborn 
refusal to come home to comfort their old and infirm father. 
In this case, despite Sam Weller’s ‘assertion to the contrary, 
tears do really start, not a clock, indeed, but the workings of 
the story. For a young landscape- painter, near in locality, 
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and sympathetic in disposition, offers consolation and a remedy, 
by pretending to be the wandering son, and the deception is 
made possible by the old father’s partial blindness. It is 
needless to add that the painter, in his ré/e of “prodigal pro 
tem” falls decidedly in love with his supposed sister, and 
complications ensue. The story has no special merit, but is 
entertaining enough. 


FREDDY CARR AND HIS FRIENDS. By Rev. R. P. Garrold, 
S.J. Benziger Brothers. 85 cents. 


THE OLD MILL ON THE WITHROSE. By Rev. Henry S. 
Spalding, S.J. Benziger Brothers. 85 cents. 


ERIC, OR THE BLACK FINGER. By Mary T. Waggamaa. 
Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner & Co. 75 cents. 


The ever-increasing output of juvenile fiction reminds us 
of the story of the thoughtful man who cut a good-sized hole 
in the fence for his cat to crawl through, and then a smaller 
one for the benefit of the kitty. Surely the world’s best lit- 
erature, given in wise selection, is the birthright of the chil- 
dren, and why should they be starved on a diet of Dottie 
Dimple or the Oliver Optic heroes? The child whose Christ- 
mas stocking bulges with Lamb’s TZales from Shakespeare, 
Fabiola, Nicholas Nickleby, and, best of all, the English poets, 
preferably in Miss Repplier’s excellent collection, may indeed 
believe himself “the heir of all the ages.” Beyond a child’s 
understanding ? 


‘‘ Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for?” 


cries Browning, and the appreciative imagination of childhood 
will supply any gaps in understanding. 

Yet, considering juvenile literature as an inevitable accom- 
paniment of our over-civilization, we can easily find praise for 
three new additions to the shelves. In the story of Freddy 
Carr and His Friends, Father Garrold has drawn a very true 
picture of the boys in a Jesuit day-school, of their escapades, 
their varied interests, and their own peculiar codes of honor. 
Freddy tells his story in the first person, and is a dear, lov- 
able boy, whose joy and worries will find sympathetic readers. 
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The Old Mill on the Withrose is a new story by Father 
Spalding, and tells of a boy’s adventures on a farm in Ken- 
tucky. There is a good, exciting plot, and the local color, 
especially in the negro characters, adds interest to the story. 

Eric, or the Black Finger, is another exciting tale, and has 
considerable merit. A young priest’s struggles in a wild 
mountain region, supposedly in West Virginia, and his redemp- | 
tion of the boy Eric form the theme of the story, and the 
name of the author, Mary T. Waggaman, will commend it to 
many readers, 


STATE SOCIALISM IN NEW ZEALAND. By James Edward Le 
Rossignol and William Downie Stewart. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 


Of great interest and significance is Professor Le Rossig- 
nol’s thorough-going account of that little experiment station 
in soeial advance maintained by the people of New Zealand. 
He confirms Clark in declaring that private enterprise can 
outdistance the state when the competition is fair and the 
government policy financially sound. And he avers that there 
is now no general demand for the further extension of gov- 
ernmental functions, 


JOSEPH HAYDN: THE STORY OF HIS LIFE. From the Ger- 
man of Franz von Seeburg. By the Rev, J. M. Toohey, 
C.S.C. Indiana: The Ave Maria Press. $1.25 net. 


A fine chance has been missed by the author of this book. 
The life of Haydn presents a sufficient variety of incident to 
provide a good basis for an historical novel; and as there is 
some demand and small supply for such works having a musical 
setting, it is a pity that better attempts are not made to pro- 
vide readable stories. Herr von Seeburg’s attempt has neither 
the attractiveness of fiction nor the solidity of biography; it is 
nothing better than an o/la podrida of fable and fact combined 
in anything but a skillful manner. He begins fairly well, but 
falls off so rapidly that the latter part of the book has the 
appearance of a badly arranged collection of newspaper clip- 
pings connected together by stray bits of dialogue. 

It would have been just as easy, and by far more acceptable 
to admirers of Haydn, for the author to have followed the bio- 
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gtaphical details of the composer’s life. Herr von Seeburg 
seems to have a craze for overturning these details, whilst 
failing at the same time to supply anything to take their place. 
Thus in the early chapters the meeting of the Maestro with 
Porpora and Metastasio is described in a way that is exactly 
the opposite of what really occurred; and the account concern- 
ing the composition of Zhe Austrian Hymn is a wild, fantastic 
dream without even a tinge of reality. And in this instance 
much is lost, as the history of this composition presents at- 
tractive features which could be used to great advantage by 
an author in fiction. 

Taken all around it is very doubtful whether Father Toohey 
has not wasted his abilities on a book possessing little or no 
value. We should have preferred him in translating the book 
-to have stuck to the Anglo-Saxon “‘score”—time-honored by 
its technical use among musicians—instead of using “‘ partition.” 


SOCIALISM AND SUCCESS: SOME UNINVITED MESSAGES. 
By W. J. Ghent. New York: John Lane Company. $1 
net. 


Mr. Ghent’s work disappointed us. The first chapter is 
brilliant, amusing, and instructive, the last is partly convin- 
cing; but running through the volume, especially in the second, 
third and fifth chapters, is a vein of bitterness, almost of 
venom, that lessens our esteem for this entertaining writer 
and our confidence in his judgment. 

He loves to preach and can preach forcibly—witness his 
warnings to seekers of “success in its ordinary meaning,” 
success that is “the sacrifice of what is best in man for a 
trumpery prize,” success that is only “‘the lure of men in the 
modern jungle.” He loves to scold, too, we fear—and scolds 
lawyers, statesmen, clergymen, and journalists under the rubric 
of “Retainers,” and his fanatical comrades under the title of 
**Some Socialists.”” From his rebuke to these last, some lines 
deserve quotation: 

“You extol free thought and free speech, but often you 
deny that freedom in your own ranks. You have scornful derisive 
words for what you call ‘capitalist morality,’ forgetful that 
though each economic system develops its superficial code, 
the fundamental ethical standards are an evolution through all 
time, and are no more the product of capitalism than they 
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are of tribal communism or of feudalism, or of those inter- 
mediate systems known as household economy and town econ- 
omy. In your wholesale denunciation of capitalism you forget 
the lessons of history, and you ascribe to a passing economic 
system the prevalence of defects and evils in human nature 
which have persisted throughout the life of the race. You 
denounce the capitalist class for its ruthless exercise of might, 
and yet in your message to the working class you often ap- 
peal, not to its sense of social justice, but merely to its con- 
sciousness of numbers and power. Not seldom you forget 
that Socialism is not merely for the Socialists, but for all men ; 
and you distort the meaning of the class struggle into that of 
a medieval peasants’ war—a revolt of one class to despoil 
and dominate another. 

”You cannot achieve a millenial revolution by holding such 
concepts and employing such means. You are as one on a 
wrong road, on a dark night, miles and miles from home, and 
headed the wrong way. You will need to dismiss your many 
fallacies, to harmonize your many contradictions between pre- 
cept and practice, you will need to oriént yourselves and to 
retrace your steps before you can make headway toward your 
goal,” 

The book presents a strong argument for the kind of 
Socialism which consists in ‘the collective’ ownership and 
democratic management of the social means of production 
for the common good.” But, of course, the case is prejudiced 
by overstatement. ~ 


MARTHA VINE. Anonymous. London: Herbert and Daniel 
$1.50. 

Martha Vine is a love story of simple life. It is a most 
delicate representation of what would be a tragic story were 
we not assured in our hearts that nothing so sweet and un- 
spoiled could end but as divine comedy. A youth and a 
maid seem drawn together by a predestined and undeniable 
love but they are at the same time separated in nature, 
thought and expression by the thousand accidents of their 
different temporal estates. Stephen Flint, at first acquaintance, 
seems hardly more than a mere rustic and physical man but 
he develops upon our perception as one who is strong with 


high virtue and interiorly refined by an intimate loving com- 
VOL XCIl.—44 
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munion with all natural life. This authentic refinement he 
sometimes cannot, and sometimes will not, disclose. Martha 
Vine is the vicar’s daughter and, so to speak, appropriates 
Stephen Flint by her very power of maidenly simplicity and 
directness, Forthwith she recognizes him as “her only love.” 
Then follow the fiery trials of mutual discernment, apprecia- 
tion and disillusionment, love’s orientation. 

This beautiful little story we devoutly believe to be the 
first fruit of ‘‘ great things.” Nothing has been written of late 
which shows truer kinship to the lineage of Jane Austen, 
with her gracious seemliness, and of Emily Bronté, with her 
marvelous perception of masculine passion. 


ROYAL PALACES AND PARKS OF FRANCE. By Francis Mil- 
toun. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $3. 


We have at various times spoken of the pleasant books of 
travel by Francis Miltoun. He is a guide of wide experience, 
entertaining in his reminiscences, and happy in his conversation. 
The latest book, or rather we feel that it should be called a 
talk by him, is Royal Palaces and Parks of France. Mr. Mil- 
toun’s pictures of palaces, chateaux, and gardens and the telling, 
to those not thoroughly acquainted with France and her history, 
will be a delightful revelation. He is not an historian nor does 
he claim to be; but with easy, graceful pen he pictures the 
beauty of chateaux and recounts for us the incidents and tales 
that have shed the light of romance over them. The volume 
is handsomely and generously illustrated. 


KARL MARX: HIS LIFE AND WORK. By John Spargo. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. $2.50 net. 


Although more than a quarter of a century has elapsed 
since the death of Karl Marx; and although he is regarded 
as the organizer of a movement affecting many millions of 
men; and although his name has been long a storm-centre, 
and his personality a popular subject of discussion, yet no ex- 
haustive and authoritative biography of him has hitherto been 
produced. The present volume aspires to be only a provi- 
sional substitute for the adequate and full biography which 
will one day be published by some better equipped German. 
It represents, however, thirteen years of intermittent work on 
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the part of that most reasonable and persuasive of contempor- 
ary Socialists, Mr. John Spargo; and hence is a book of some 
authority and of considerable significance. 

There is hardly need to note that Mr. Spargo writes with 
the fervid enthusiasm of the disciple. What is more impor- 
tant, he has brought together many data hitherto scattered 
among the books and periodicals of several languages. And 
of particular interest is his estimate of Marx as entitled to 
fame chiefly because of his discovery of “the materialistic 
conception of history.’”’ This, although different from the 
general estimate of Marx, is thus far true, that his importance 
as a teacher of pure economic theory has been diminishing 
day by day in the scientific world; and it is now apparent 
that his claim to enduring fame must be based chiefly upon 
his contributions to the economic theory of history. 

This is much like saying that it is by philosophical stand- 
ards that the greatness of Marx will be decided; and that he 
can never be lifted to a higher level in the temple of divine 
philosophy than is accessible to a materialist. That he pos- 
sessed a brilliant, original intellect and an immense fund of 
energy; that he helped to draw attention to facts and impli- 
cations that had been wholly misunderstood or too little em- 
phasized, this much credit must always be accorded him. But 
he was born an extremist and his bigness is inexorably lim- 
ited by his own exaggerations. Some of the things he said 
and some of the things he did have helped and will still help, 
no doubt, the forward progress of mankind. But it is when 
placed in another setting and combined with other truths and 
other principles of conduct than those which he represented 
that they do most good. Too much is often worse than too 
little; and we may reasonably prefer ‘still to believe that the 
old-fashioned Christian workingman, exploited and oppressed, 
has a better chance of earthly peace and of immortal happi- 
ness than the well-paid, educated, and independent artisan 
who in gaining a juster share of economic wealth, has lost his 
God. The Gospel sets lower value on, as it holds out less 
promise of, material goods than does Socialism. Yet it has 
done more to enlighten darkness and to banish misery than 
Socialism has. And so long as this is true there will ever be 
multitudes to whom Marxism is a superstition and its preacher 
a false prophet. 
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THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Translated by Prentiss Cummings. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $3 net. 


The Iliad of Homer has been subjected to so many and 
varied renderings, that there seems hardly a possibility for a 
new one. Yet every translation is wanting in something that 
affords an opportunity for scholars to exercise their ingenuity 
in making the English production a complete success. The 
present work in two volumes is the result of the author’s dis- 
satisfaction with previous efforts. His aim has. been to follow 
the Greek text as closely as possible, even adopting hexameter 
verse. But in order to popularize his book he has abridged 
the complete Iliad, limiting himself to all the main story and 
the most celebrated passages, thus omitting about half of 
the original. 

His lengthy introduction gives us a glimpse at the many 
difficulties he met with as well as affording helpful hints to 
future translators. The hexameter verse in Greek is certainly 
strong and powerful and while a literal translation is not an 
impossibility there stills remains the question of advisability. 
This Mr. Cummings has not solved—except perhaps inad- 
vertently, and we might add negatively. 


BRAZIL AND HER PEOPLE OF TO-DAY. By Nevin O. Winter. 
Boston: L, C. Page & Co. $3. 


South America, if we judge it by the many recent reports, 
must indeed be the ideal continent. And Brazil, according to 
the description of it given in the present volume, should be 
the fairest spot in all that fair land. Though a young re- 
public, hardly out of its teens, as a Portuguese colony it can 
boast of centuries of existence, two of its important cities 
having been founded almost a hundred years before the founda- 
tion of New York and Boston. 

If the perusal of the book arouses us to amazement at the 
beauty and grandeur of the country, at its broad plains and 
high plateaus, its wonderful waterfalls and watercourses, we 
are taken aback somewhat at the indifference of the inhabitants 
towards the great natural resources. For certainly they have 
not used them to advantage. ‘‘ Order and Progress ’’ however, 
js the watchword of the new Republic and throughout the 
whole country there are signs of general awakening. Perhaps 
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another century will see Mr. Winter’s most sanguine hopes 
realized. 

The book undoubtedly will supply an important addition 
to the fund of knowledge that is constantly increasing concern- 
ing South America. It is well written, contains much informa- 
tion, is supplied with numerous photographs and is neatly bound. 
There are times when we would wish that the author had been 
gifted with a greater power of expression, for when he raises 
our hopes high by some promising beginning, words seem to 
fail him, and our hopes remain unsatisfied. 


NY attempt to make Dr. Brownson and his writings known 
to the generation of to-day, which knows so little of this 
truly great man is heartily welcomed by us. In the pages of 
a small volume: Watchwords from Dr. Brownson, D. J. Scan- 
nell O’Neill gives those passages from the writings of Dr. 
Brownson which have particularly impressed him in his repeated 
readings of the twenty volumes that go to make up the works 
of this author. The selections fulfill all that their compiler 
claims for them in his preface. The volume may be purchased 
from the Society of the Divine Word, Techny, IIl., for the 
small sum of fifty cents. We trust that Father Scannell O’Neill’s 
efforts in Dr. Brownson’s behalf will be appreciated, and that the 
book will have a wide circulation. 


. HERDER, of St. Louis, has just published A Poet's Way 
and Other Stories, 50 cents net, by F, M. Capes. 


O write appreciatively of Fenelon without offending the 
friends of Bossuet is a task for French diplomacy. Yet M. 
Delplanque (Fenelon et Ses Amis. Paris: J. Gabalda et Cie.), 
has been admirably sincere and just in the accomplishment of 
his purpose. He has presented a lovable picture of Fenelon’s 
relations with such men as the Abbé de Beaumont, the Dukes 
of Beauvilliers and Chevreuse, the Abbé Langeron, and others. 
M. Delplanque has spared himself no paias in preparing this 
work, and as a result he has secured the recognition of the 
French Academy for a delicate office well fulfilled. 


HE names of four worthy pamphlets received from the 
Morning Star Press, St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, 
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THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Translated by Prentiss Cummings, 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $3 net. 


The Iliad of Homer has been subjected to so many and 
varied renderings, that there seems hardly a possibility for a 
new one. Yet every translation is wanting in something that 
affords an opportunity for scholars to exercise their ingenuity 
in making the English production a complete success, The 
present work in two volumes is the result of the author’s dis- 
satisfaction with previous efforts. His aim has been to follow 
the Greek text as closely as possible, even adopting hexameter 
verse. But in order to popularize his book he has abridged 
the complete Iliad, limiting himself to all the main story and 
the most celebrated passages, thus omitting about half of 
the original. 

His lengthy introduction gives us a glimpse at the many 
difficulties he met with as well as affording helpful hints to 
future translators. The hexameter verse in Greek is certainly 
strong and powerful and while a literal translation is not an 
impossibility there stills remains the question of advisability. 
This Mr. Cummings has not solved—except perhaps inad- 
vertently, and we might add negatively. 


BRAZIL AND HER PEOPLE OF TO-DAY. By Nevin O. Winter. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $3. 


South America, if we judge it by the many recent reports, 
must indeed be the ideal continent. And Brazil, according to 
the description of it given in the present volume, should be 
the fairest spot in all that fair land. Though a young re- 
public, hardly out of its teens, as a Portuguese colony it can 
boast of centuries of existence, two of its important cities 
having been founded almost a hundred years before the founda- 
tion of New York and Boston. 

If the perusal of the book arouses us to amazement at the 
beauty and grandeur of the country, at its broad plains and 
high plateaus, its wonderful waterfalls and watercourses, we 
are taken aback somewhat at the indifference of the inhabitants 
towards the great natural resources. For certainly they have 
not used them to advantage. ‘‘ Order and Progress ’’ however, 
js the watchword of the new Republic and throughout the 
whole country there are signs of general awakening. Perhaps 
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another century will see Mr. Winter’s most sanguine hopes 
realized. 

The book undoubtedly will supply an important addition 
to the fund of knowledge that is constantly increasing concern- 
ing South America. It is well written, contains much informa- 
tion, is supplied with numerous photographs and is neatly bound. 
There are times when we would wish that the author had been 
gifted with a greater power of expression, for when he raises 
our hopes high by some promising beginning, words seem to 
fail him, and our hopes remain unsatisfied. 


NY attempt to make Dr. Brownson and his writings known 
to the generation of to-day, which knows so little of this 
truly great man is heartily welcomed by us. In the pages of 
a small volume: Watchwords from Dr. Brownson, D. J. Scan- 
nell O’Neill gives those passages from the writings of Dr. 
Brownson which have particularly impressed him in his repeated 
readings of the twenty volumes that go to make up the works 
of this author. The selections fulfill all that their compiler 
claims for them in his preface. The volume may be purchased 
from the Society of the Divine Word, Techny, Ill., for the 
small sum of fifty cents. We trust that Father Scannell O’Neill’s 
efforts in Dr. Brownson’s behalf will be appreciated, and that the 
book will have a wide circulation. 


. HERDER, of St. Louis, has just published A Poe?’s Way 
and Other Stories, 50 cents net, by F, M. Capes. 


O write appreciatively of Fenelon without offending the 
friends of Bossuet is a task for French diplomacy. Yet M. 
Delplanque (Fenelon et Ses Amis. Paris: J. Gabalda et Cie.), 
has been admirably sincere and just in the accomplishment of 
his purpose. He has presented a lovable picture of Fenelon’s 
relations with such men as the Abbé de Beaumont, the Dukes 
of Beauvilliers and Chevreuse, the Abbé Langeron, and others. 
M. Delplanque has spared himself no paias in preparing this 
work, and as a result he has secured the recognition of the 
French Academy for a delicate office well fulfilled. 


HE names of four worthy pamphlets received from the 
Morning Star Press, St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, 


Soe 
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India, are: The Gospel According to St. Mark, Medical Notes on 
Lourdes, The World and the Prime Cause, Why Iam a Catholic. 


HE latest pamphlets issued by the Australian Catholic Truth 

Society are entitled: Ferrer the Anarchist, by Rev. M. 

H. MacInerny, O.P., Marriage, by the Rev. J. Charnock, S.J. 

Belief in a Creative Power in the Light of Science, by Rev. J. 
Gerard, S.J. 


LITTLE volume, ’Mid Pines and Heather, by Joseph Car- 

michael. London: Catholic Truth Society. St. Louis, 
Mo.: B. Herder, contains two stories. The first, from which 
the book takes its name, is a mild, pleasant tale with two 
love-affairs and a villain conveniently repentant at the end. It 
is readable and interesting. The second story, “ The True and 
the Counterfeit,” has an impossible plot, and is bettered by 
any paper-covered dime novel of the Dora Thorne or Tempest 
and Sunshine variety. 


BIOGRAPHY of an Italian member of the Discalced Car- 
melites, who lived from 1661-1717, and who was beatified 

by Pope Pius IX. in 1865, is entitled: Blessed Mary of the 
Angels, by the Rev. George O’Neill, S.J. New York, Benziger 
Brothers. It unfolds the story of a contemplative, whose life 
illustrated the doctrines of St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross. 


NEW addition to St. Margaret’s Library, Footsteps in the 

Ward; and Other Stories, by H. M. Capes. St. Louis: 

B. Herder, sells at 50 cents per copy. The stories, some of 

them at least, are interesting, but the entire series would be 

benefitted if the colored plate illustrations were omitted alto- 

gether. In almost every instance they offend good taste, and 
the same also may be said of the cover designs. 


E regret that through an error, The Form of Perfect Living, by 

Richard Rolle, reviewed in our January issue, was wrongly 

credited to Duckworth & Co. The volume is published by 
Thomas Baker, London, England. 











Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (10 Dec.): The Decree of the Consistorial Congre- 


gation prohibiting priests from holding official positions 
in financial enterprises.———The next Eucharistic Con- 
gress will be held at Madrid in June. 

(17 Dec.): “L’Anglican Malgré Lui”; is a new devel- 
opment of the branch theory.——Readers who rightly 
appreciate the critical work of Pére Lagrange, O.P., will 
be glad to know that his pamphlet in reply to the 
**Orpheus” of M. Reinach has just been translated into 
English by the Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J. and pub- 
‘lished under the title “Notes on the ‘Orpheus’ of M. 
Salomon Reinach.” 

(24 Dec.): The net result of the General Election is to 
give one additional vote to the Coalition which sup- 
ports the Government.——“ The Expulsion of the Jesuits 
from Portugal” the full text of the official Jesuit reply 
to the accusations brought against the Society in Portu- 
gal,———*‘ News from Ireland” throws some interesting 
light on “ Emigration to the United States.” Appeal 
is made to the would-be emigrant to stop at home 
where conditions and methods of labor are better un- 
derstood. 


The Month (Dec.): Father Joseph Rickaby, S.J. contributes 


an article entitled ‘‘My Friend’s Difficulties,” which is 
a résumé of conversations between the author and a 
friend who cannot accept the dogmas of either a nat- 
ural or a revealed religion. Father Rickaby answers 
his objections. The article is written in dialogue form. 
An article under the caption ‘“ Anti-Monasticism,” 
by Rev. Joseph Keating, S.J. was suggested by the 
recent banishment of the religious communities from 
Portugal. The article reviews the life of the religious, 
and shows that it is not in any way injurious to the 
political or social welfare of the nation.——‘“ The Re- 
vival of the Mystery Play” by Mary Alice Vialls is a 
protest against the morality of the stage to-day and 
claims that a revival of the mystery plays of the Middle 
Ages is the best way to restore the stage to purity and 
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simplicity. The author then discusses a modern mys- 
tery play “Bethlehem” by Mr. Laurence Housman. 
(Jan.): The Rev. J. H. Pollen in an article entitled 
‘Mary Stuart’s Jesuit Chaplain” gives a detailed his- 
torical sketch of Father Samerie, S.J. who, disguised as 
a physician, acted as chaplain for Mary Stuart during 
her imprisonment. “The Obscurity of St. Paul,” by 
the Rev. Joseph Keating considers the difficulties in 
understanding the writings of St. Paul.——Under the 
caption “The Library of the Exercises”’ Rev. Charles 
Plater describes a library at Enghien which is devoted 
exclusively to literature on the exercises of St. Ignatius. 
It is divided into four parts: ‘‘ Texts of the Exercises,” 
“Theory of the Exercises,” “ Practise of the Exercises,” 
“History of the Exercises.” 


The Ivish Ecclesiastical Record (Dec.): ‘*‘ Lying,” by the Rev. 


Joseph Brosnam, M.A., distinguishes between material 
and formal lies. After making the distinction the author 
defends the Irish against the charge imputed to them by 
foreigners of being flagrant liars. Irish diplomacy, sim- 
plicity, wit, etc., is often mistaken for lying. ——‘‘ Car- 
dinal Vaughan: A Study,” by Shane Leslie, Esq. We 
quote the closing paragraph. ‘‘In conclusion, if we may 
use a term which has been upon the tip of our pen 
while writing this essay, we would say that, with the 
exception of Bishop Challoner’s Life, no portrait of an 
English Bishop since the Reformation has come down 
to us in terms so human and yet so sanctified, so un- 
happy and yet so glorified, so stricken of disappoint- | 
ment and yet so laden of triumphs, in which a reader 
might conceive that he had been reading a prima facte 
proposition towards the process of canonization.” 


The Crucible (29 Dec.): An account of ‘The Fourth General 


Meeting of the Catholic Frauenbund” held at Diissel- 
dorf, October 24.——The “Problem of the Feeble- 
Minded” by A. V. Johnson, points out the necessity 
for supervision and segregation. “The Modern Mrs, 
Jellyby,” by A. Gibbs, is an appeal to woman not to 
overstep the danger mark in the interest of “ public 
affairs’’ and social service, to the neglect and detriment 
of her own home and family. The article also appeals 
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to Catholic women for organized association, with a 

movement towards co-operation and committee work. 

‘William Blake: Poet, Artist and Visionary.” A 
short sketch of his life, by A. Wilson, with a few words 
in reference to his poetical and artistic works. 

The International Journal of Ethics (Jan.): Arthur O. Lovejoy 
in ‘William James as Philosopher” considers ‘“‘ James’ 
characteristic traits as a philosopher and the historic 
value of his contributions to philosophy.”——‘“ The 
Place of Leisure in Life,’ is a treatment by B. Bosan- 
quet of Aristotle’s ‘‘ Ethics”—‘a great book to which 
even expert scholars as a rule hardly do justice.”—— 
“‘Idealism and the Conception of Forgiveness” is dis- 
cussed by J. W. Scott,” because much of our recent 
culture seems antagonistic to it.” He concludes that 
“there is no prohibitive barrier anywhere which would 
justify us in ceasing to regard forgiveness as a valid 
human duty.” 

Revue du Clergé Frangais (15 Dec.): J. Sabourt gives a 
brief sketch of the religious systems of the Iranians 
and Persians.——Writing of ‘‘The Revolutionary Ideal 
of Teaching,” A. Sicard presents a summary ac- 
count of the spoliation of the teaching orders and 
the secularization of the instruction in the schools of 
France during the Revolution. Apropos of the late 
decree of His Holiness Pope Pius X., S, Désers traces 

= through the history of the Church the sentiments of 
various ages and various theological authorities on the 
subject of “‘ Frequent and Daily Communion.”——E, 
Neubert writes of the ‘‘ Psychological Side of the De- 
votion to Mary.” The Princess Murat outlines a plan 
of aiding young girls in preparing for First Com- 
munion. 

Le Correspondant (1 Dec.): Francis Laurentie reproduces the 
diary of Count de Chambord kept during the latter’s 
exile from France at Frohsdorf, Austria, recording events 
happening between 1846-1848. The article is further 
augmented by notes and observations of M. Laurentie. 

‘* Manning’s Successor,” by Thureau Dangin, gives 














a brief history of the Vaughan family; the controversy 
between the Jesuits and Bishop Vaughan of Salford; 
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and finally his labors as Cardinal.———Viscount de Mont- 
fort gives a graphic account of some of the principal 
engagements of the Mexican War (1864-1867) under the 
title, “Souvenirs of War.”——*“ Social Problems in 
Reality and in the Novel,” by Georges Fonsegrive, cites 
a serious problem of life and describes how each of the 
foremost French novelists of to-day would solve it.—— 
Claude Desjoyeaux in ‘‘Le Duc de Chartres,” gives a 
biographical account of the military career of the late 
nobleman. | 

(15 Dec.): ‘‘ The Question of the Orient at the End of 
1910,” by Colette Yver discusses the political situation 
in Turkey since the abdication of Abdul Hamid; in the 
Balkan States and in the new monarchy of Montenegro. 
——*“ Italian Music in Paris,” by Charles Widor outlines 
the history of Italian Opera in the French metropolis 
since its introduction by Louis XIV. to the present day. 
—‘The Revolt of the Brazilian Marines,” by Jean de 
la Jaline describes the siege laid to Rio de Janeiro from 
Nov. 22-26 of the past year to compel the President 
and Congress to consent to the abolition of capital 
punishment and increase of pay in the navy. 

Pratique a’ Apologétique (15 Dec.): ‘“‘The Communion of 
Children before the Age of Reason,” by L. Andrieux 
—a Conference given at Rheims. The author consid- 
ers the discipline of the Church from the first to the 
twelfth centuries. ———“‘ The Divinity of Jesus Christ Ac- 
cording to the Synoptic Gospels.” The writer of the 
article, J. Pressoir, presents his arguments under the 
following heads: I. ‘‘ Comparisons by which Jesus showed 
His Divine Nature;” II. ‘‘Substitution of Jesus for 
God;” III. “The More Direct Affirmations of Jesus 
of His Divinity;” IV. “ Conclusions.” “Letters toa 
Student upon the Holy Eucharist,” by L. Labauche—a 
critical exposition of the ideas of Loisy upon the insti- 
tution of the Eucharist. 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Dec.): D. Sabatier reviews 
at length Fortima Strowski’s work of three volumes on 
Pascal and His Time. He thinks the work.a real con- 
tribution to the study in question. “If, henceforth,” he 
says, ‘‘we know too little about Pascal himself, the fault 
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will not be Mr. Strowski’s, who, with tenacity, ingenuity, 
and an admirable piety, has turned up this serra in- 
cognita to wrest from it its secrets.” 

Thomiste (Nov.—Dec.): Le Quichaona in “‘ The Progress 
of Dogma According to the Principles of St. Thomas” 
thinks there has been very little progress in the devel- 
opment of dogma since the thirteeth century.——In 
“The First Disputes on the Real Distinction between 
Essence and Existence,” R. P. Mandonnet, O.P., takes 
exception to the statement of Pére Chossat that Henri 
de Gaud, a colleague of St. Thomas and Gille of Rome 
(AZgidius) were the first to discuss this question. 
‘“‘The Knowledge of Christ,” by Pére Claverie, O.P., 
treats of the acquired knowledge of our Lord; the de- 
velopment of His natural faculties, and the manner in 
which He acquired knowledge. 





Chronique Sociale de France (Dec.): Under the title “ The Chief 


Problem of the Present,’ A. Crétinon reviews the con- 
troversy now raging in Germany as to whether Catholic 
workmen should be allowed to join non-sectarian Chris- 
tian economic associations. Liberalism, to be faithful 
to its individualistic philosophy must, according to J. 
Vialatoux, writing on ‘‘ Collective Rights and Duties,” 
deny to the workingman certain such rights, as, ¢.2., 
collective bargaining.—-Rémy Collin gives some statis- 
tics regarding workingmen’s ‘‘ Rooms without Windows.” 
Twenty-five per cent of Montpellier’s laborers live in 
such rooms. 





La Revue du Monde (1-15 Dec.): In ‘The Empire and the 


Holy See” L’Abbé Feret gives a minute history of the 
negotiations preceding and following the occupation of 
Rome, the encroachments of the Imperial power and the 
final rupture of diplomatic relations, taken from letters 
and documents in the Ministerial Archives. The 





Archbishop of Manitoba presents the fifth phase of 
‘*The School Question in the Canadian North West ”— 
the effort to obtain the repeal of the new laws which 
violated the Constitutional guarantees granted Confes- 
sional schools by the Act of Union. A summary shows 
first an appeal to the Lieutenant Governor to use his 
discretional power; then a minority demand for the re- 
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peal of the laws; the Honorable.E. Blake’s resolution 
referring the matter to the courts killed the repeal; 
when the final decision of the courts was adverse the 
Manitoba Minority, under the provisions of the Consti- 
tution appealed to the Governor General in Council; 
the Government then submitted the cause of the schools 
to the Supreme Court for an opinion as to what it might 
or should do. The resolution of Mr. Blake as accepted 
explicitly stated that the opinion of the court was ad- 
visory and would not relieve the executive from the 
ultimate responsibility of action. The Supreme Court 
has not yet given a decision——A continued “ History 
of the Benedictine Abbey of Marmoutier” gives in de- 
tail the events of the late eighteenth century, from its 
passing under the dominion of the Archbishop of Tours 
until the Revolution, and the first inventory of the 
Abbey. The social and political corruption, the 
moneyed power of the Jew and his unscrupulous use of 
it engendering the hatred of the French form the sub- 
ject of a continued story—‘‘ The Booty of the Bee.” 
J. Hughes lays down a valuable programme of ‘‘ Intel- 
lectual Formation.” Specialization built upon a broad 
basis of general culture and aimed toward social helpful- 

‘ ness, 

Etudes (20 Dec): Jules Grivet’s article on the first petition of 
the Our Father—‘‘ Hallowed be Thy Name”—shows 
that ‘‘ Egoism,” is proper to God alone, Who is the First 
Principle, and the Last End, Who in drawing to Himself 
uplifts, and in demanding glory glorifies. A discussion 
of the “Literary Quarrel in Germany” between the 
editors of the Gra/ and the Hochland, Kralik and Muth, 
the promotor of a National Catholic literature, and its 
decryer, throws local color on the world wide question 
of confessionalism or anti-confessionalism in Catholic 
writers, and proves that a man’s worst enemies are those 
of his own household.—Louis Tourcher, missionary in 
Tche-li gives an illuminating article on ‘‘ The Religious 

° Spirit Among the Chinese.” Interesting sketches of 
five ‘‘ Mystics” —Ruysbroeck, Angela of Foligno, Juli- 
ana of Norwich, Jeanne-Marie of Bonomo, and Gemma 

Galgani—are given apropos of new editions or render- 
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ings of their lives and works.——Louis Peyredieu pic- 
tures “‘ The Good Old Times” in the Paris of St. Louis. 
——In a criticism of Professor Boehmer’s work, ‘‘ The 
Jesuits,” and its French rendering with notes, by Gabriel 
Monod, Joseph Brucker acknowledges the effort toward 
impartiality and points out the defects in exactness and 
understanding which mar the work.——The “Bulletin 
of Modern History” reviews many valuable additions to 
French literature. 


La Revue Apologétique (Dec.): Charles Decerf presents in de- 


tail the villainous attack on the sacramental system of 
the Church which free-thinkers and free-masons have 
insinuated into modern Belgian politics. The synop- 
sis of M. Ramband’s work on Political Economy is con- 
tinued by C. de Kirwan.——Labor, capital, unions, and 
industries are treated under the general head of “ Pro- 
duction.” 





Etudes Franciscaines (Dec.): P. Ladislas lays down rules for 


the recruiting of subjects for the Third Order of St. 
Francis, and quotes the exhortations of the Sovereign 
Pontiffs, Leo XIII. and Pius X. in its behalf.——An 
enthusiastic appreciation of the Twenty-First Eucharistic 
Congress deprecates Father Vaughan’s sermon at St. 
Patrick’s and the speech of His Grace of Westminster 
at Notre Dame, as the two discordant notes in the 
universal harmony, and dwells with fresh insistence 
upon the conservation of the French language as the 
‘safeguard of the faith” of the French Canadian, 
A fourth paper on “‘ Ossuna and Duns Scotus” develops 
the teaching of Scotus concerning ‘‘ The Action of God” 
marks the points of difference between Scotus and St. 
Thomas, and presents the method of prayer of the 
Franciscan mystics as the logical sequence of his teach- 
ing.——Letters from Capuchin Friars to the superiors 
of Port Royal des Champs show the influence of the 
Friars Minor in the early days of the Reform. This 
influence was superseded by the growing ascendency of 
Du Verger de Hauranne. 





La Scuola Cattolica (Nov.): ‘‘The Decree ‘Maxima Cura’.” 


A commentary on the decree promulgated last August, 
together with an account of its origin, object, and power, 
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by Francesco Longoni.——“ Practical Hints on the Na- 
ture of Scruples,” by A. Gemelli. The third article of 
similar nature published by the author for the instruction 
and use of confessors. 

La Civilta Cattolica (3 Dec.): In ‘‘ Universality of Religion,” 
the writer states that Tyrrell, like others without faith, 
assumes as evident that there is a “continuity of evolu- 
tion’? among all forms of religion which have arisen in 
every place and at all times. However, Catholicism is 
the most perfect of these forms of religion. ‘‘ They would, 
therefore, draw unbelievers to the faith, while they them- 
selves continue in practical unbelief; they would make 
Catholicism a universal religion, while they deprive it of 
every character which makes it what it is; they promise 
immortal life to the Church while they destroy it.” 
T. Savio, S.J., gives the ‘‘ History of the Controversy” 
concerning the celebrated passage found in the First 
Apology of St. Justin, where he mentions the worship 
of Simon Magnus by the Romans. This controversy began 
in 1574, when the base of a statue which bore an in- 
scription very similar to the one indicated by Justin, was 
found in the identical place mentioned by him. This 
number contains the “‘ Protest of the Jesuits Expelled 
from Portugal” to their fellow-countrymen written from 
Madrid.——A full account is given of the Twentieth 
Italian Catholic Congress held at Modena in November. 
(17 Dec.): “Journalistic Pornography.” ‘The almost 
universal defilement of present day journalism, particu- 
larly in Italy, is indicative of a great and widespread 
corruption of our people.” A remedy is urgent and 
necessary. The Catholic press should unite with the 
Catholic clergy and laity in advocating new legislative 
measures against this evil——Hatred for the Catholic 
Church and her rigorous morality inspired the “ Conven- 
tion of Florence,” at which several apostates from the 
priesthood were present. Minocchi took for his subject, 
“The Celibacy of the Clergy,” and discussed it in a 
manner pleasing to his audience,——“ The ‘ Orpheus’ of 
Reinach. By making the essence of religion to consist 
in the phantasies of animism and in the imaginary ter- 
rors of the ¢abu, this writer reduces all religion to mere 
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hallucinations. To him, who professes the most crude 
positivism, this is not only an elementary consequence, 
but rather a fundamental axiom. 


Rasin y Fé (1 Dec.): L. Murillo examines Loisy’s arguments 


against the authenticity of the “Synoptic Apocalypse” 
and the numerous critical opinions as to which verses 
refer to the fall of Jerusalem and which to our Lord’s 
second coming.——Under the heading ‘‘ The Jesuits in 
the Revolution in Portugal,” A. Pérez Goyena discusses 
their influence with the royal family, their political pre- 
dominance, their defence in the revolution, and the Dra- 
conian laws passed against them.——J. M. G. O. alleges 
the example of many civilized nations against compulsory 
military service for ecclesiastics. 


Espanta y América (1 Dec.): P. M. Coco discusses the ‘‘ Econo- 


mic and Moral Conditions Leading to the White Slave 
Trade.——In ‘‘ Scientific Pedagogy,” P. P. M. Vélez re- 
views Fouillé’s ideas on ‘‘ Education and Selection from 
the National Point of View,” and the Ave Maria schools 
of D. Andrés Manyén, called the Spanish Dom Bosco. 
——The Marquis de Sabuz describes the ‘“ Colombian 
Campaign against the Impious Press..——P. M. B, 
Garcia satirizes American sensationalism, especially as 
seen in Mr. Walter Wellman’s recently attempted balloon 
flight. 

(15 Dec.): “ Modernistic and Traditional Theology on 
the Sacrament of Holy Orders,” by P. S. Garcia, is a 
defence of the divine as opposed to a merely human 
institution of the priesthood.——P. G. Castrillo, under 
the caption ‘‘ Japan’s Annexation of Korea,” points out 
the probability of a similar absorption of China. 
“The Augustinians in Brazil and Father Joaquin Férnan- 
dez”’ sketches the important work of this order there 
and in Argentina. 





Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (Nov.): Otto Zimmermann, S.J., 


maintains that intellectual certainty can be reached by 
‘The Sense of Truth,” but that it is foolish to expose 
such a conviction on important questions to a difficulty 
we cannot rationally solve. “The World Philosophy 





of Madach’s ‘Tragedy of Men’” by Jacob Overmans, 
S.J., sketches this Hungarian drama embracing the past, 
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present and future of mankind. It is pronounced in- 
capable of satisfying the deep longings, which it attempts 
to satisfy because its author is without the true Chris- 
tian faith———H. Pesch, S.J., discusses ‘A New Tend- 
ency in Political Economy,” the infusion of ethics into 
the “ dismal science.”———“ The Genius of Ancient In- 
dian Literature,” by Robert Zimmermann, S.J. 

(Dec.): In ‘‘The Esthetics of Fiction,’ A. Stockman, 
S.J., advocates “ more narrative—less description of senti- 
ments. . . . More action and fewer words! .. . 
Above all, less theology and more of the natural happi- 
ness and poetry of everyday life.”———_Father Rauterkus, 
S.J., discusses the proposed “Imperial Tax on the Un-~ 
earned Increment” of land in the German Empire. He 
seems to think it impossible to distinguish justly be- 
tween the earned and unearned increment, or to decide 
what share of the latter should go to the Empire, as 
apart from the federated States and municipalities. 
“Twenty-five Years of Experimental Investigations of 
Memory” by J. Frébes, S.J., details the application by 


Ebbinghaus of the scientific method to this field of 
psychology.———Complete text of the decree fixing the 
time for First Communion as that of arrival at the use 
of reason. 











Recent Events. 


The most important of the events 

France. that have to be noticed as having 

taken place in France are the 

proposals that have been made to prevent strike among the 

employes of the public services. Not that they have become 

law; and—so strange is the procedure of the French legisla- 

tive bodies—it is impossible to say when they are likely to 

reach that stage. Bills introduced from time to time into 

either the Senate or the House of Deputies, are shelved per- 

haps for years, and may then be, as it were, resuscitated and 
ultimately passed into law. 

The most remarkable feature of the new proposals is that 
they deny to the employés of all the railways, even of those 
which do not belong to the State, the right to strike, and 
this on the ground that these employés are virtually servants 
of the State because the maintenance of a regular railway 
service is a necessity alike for the life of the State, and of 
every citizen. The government takes up the position that 
railway servants are agents of the State and on that account 
claims the right of control. While all strikes are to be for- 
bidden under severe pains and renalties, an elaborate system 
of conciliation and arbitration is to be introduced for the pro- 
tection of the employés. Conciliation Boards, in an ascending 
hierarchy, are to be formed; and at the top there is to be an 
Arbitral Court, if conciliation has failed. This Court is to 
decide authoritatively every question in dispute, and obedience 
to its decision is to be enforced. The Chamber of Deputies 
and the Senate are to nominate the members of this Court, 
from five public bodies, among which are the Academy of 
Sciences, and the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences. 
These proposals have been criticized, on the one hand, because 
the principle of compulsion is introduced, thereby restricting 
the full liberty of the men; and on the other hand, because 
the sanctity of contracts is interfered with, by giving the 
Arbitral Court the power to make changes. 

M. Briand’s attitude in this matter as in so many others 
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has been one of mingled firmness and conciliation. An at- 
tempt was made in the Chamber to compel the government 
to require the reinstatement of some 3,000 railway-men who 
had lost their positions on account of their conduct in the 
recent strike. This proposal M. Briand refused to support, 
on the ground that the government was responsible for order 
in the State, and for the public safety, and that if anarchy 
were to be tolerated, there would be no possibility of carry- 
ing out the social reforms which he had in view. Discipline 
must be secured in the public services, So determined was 
he on this point that he declared that if the Chamber would 
not support him in these efforts he would at once resign. 
By 354 to 106 the demanded vote of confidence was passed. 
Although the Premier refused a general amnesty, he expressed 
his willingness to see that all who had been dismissed unjustly 
should be reinstated. These proposals for conciliation and 
compulsory arbitration are avowedly modelled upon the legis- 
lation of Australia and Great Britain. Neither the government 
nor the country can be free from anxiety so long as a more 
or less large number of the working-men are discontented 
with the existing order, and are ready to take the most violent 
measures in their power to overturn this order. During the 
recent strike a non-striker was murdered with the complicity 
of one of the leaders of the strike. That leader was subse- 
quently condemned to death. The General Confederation of 
Labor, which has so often made itself notorious for the efforts 
which it has made to bring about a general strike, threatened 
thereupon that if the sentence were carried out, this General 
Strike would be at once declared. Little success so far has 
attended the efforts of this organization, but it is not pleasant 
for French citizens to be continually living even in the pos- 
sibility of so great a catastrophe. There is reason to think 
that so far little progress has been made in the propagation of 
these views. On the good sense of the — as a whole it 
is to be hoped reliance may be placed. 

Within the ranks of the avowed opponents of the Repub- 
lic elements of disorder have been manifesting themselves. 
M. Briand, when returning from the unveiling of the statue to 
M. Jules Ferry, was seized by the collar of his coat by a man 
who proceeded with chivalrous valor to strike him in the face. 
This man was a member of the Committee of the Camelots du 
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Roi, and he took this way of showing their appreciation of M, 
Briand and his work. These Camelots, it appears, are that 
part of the supporters of monarchy who find the methods of 
the regular organization too slow, and seek to bring about 
the restoration of the throne by acts of the character of the 
one just mentioned. The Duc d’Orléans, however, did not 
approve of this assault, nor of the methods generally adopted 
by the Camelots. He has declared them to be guilty of diso- 
bedience and revolt, has passed a formal censure upon them, 
informing them at the same time that when he commands he 
intends to be obeyed. The organ of the Camelots, however, 
takes a different view of their duty. They are devoted, it 
says, to his person, but as he has not been in France for 
~ twenty-four years, he does not know what he is talking about. 
The Duke of course cannot allow the monarchy to be asso- 
ciated with silly acts like the one in question, nor in fact with 
anything that disturbs the public order, but he evidently is 
not able to control his more ardent supporters. 

The Rochette investigation resulted in censure being passed 
on the Minister of the Interior of the then existing govern- 
ment, on the Prefecture of the Police, and on the examining 
magistrate. The Minister is found to have intervened in a judi- 
cial manner when such intervention was inappropriate; the Pre- 
fecture was held to be guilty of introducing a bogus plaintiff, 
fraudulently provided with securities to press his claim against 
Rochette, and the examining magistrate was guilty of negligence 
in not finding out all these irregularities. It would, therefore, 
appear that the appointment of the Committee was justified, 
and was not merely an effort to damage a political opponent. 

It has long been a matter of common belief that intem- 
perance does not exist to any great extent in wine-growing 
countries such as France. This may have been the case some 
time ago, but so great a change has taken place, and the in- 
crease of drunkenness has been so large that the Premier de- 
clares that it has come to such a pass that the very life of the 
nation is at stake. The government therefore has been forced to 
introduce a Bill into the Senate in order to combat the alcohol- 
ism which has become a veritable scourge. The laws against 
drunkenness are to be enforced, and all societies for the pro- 
motion of temperance are to be protected. One of the pro- 
posals is to reduce the number of drink shops to one to each 
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300 inhabitants, or three for 600 inhabitants. It has not, we 
believe, been found necessary ever before for the legislature to 
intervene in this way and critics are found who maintain that 
it is an unwarrantable interference with the liberty of industry 
and commerce. But, it is replied, the interests ef liberty and 
commerce must be subordinated to higher interests. 

The extent to which French methods of raising revenue 
restrict the free activity of the citizens is shown by a new 
law which has been passed putting a tax upon portable cigar- 
ette lighters. Matches are a government monopoly and those 
cigarette-lighters were taking the place of the matches, said 
to be very bad in quality, which the government has to sell. 
Hence it became necessary to impose a tax upon this auda- 
cious innovation. 

The foreign relations of France remain undisturbed although 
Germany keeps so watchful an eye upon every movement 
that no French battleship can pay an unwonted visit to a port 
without an explanation being called for, as was shown when a 
short time ago a warship went to Agadir on the coast of ; 
Morocco. As the explanation was satisfactory, no harm has 
been done. Some little trepidation was felt as to the object of 
the meeting of the Kaiser and the Tsar at Potsdam; whether 
or no it would lead to closer relations between Germany and 
France’s ally, Russia, but any anxiety that may have been 
felt has been removed. It is generally believed that it was 
only with the affairs of Persia and the Middle East that the 
meeting was concerned. 

In Wadai in the middle of Africa French arms have met 
with a reverse, and it seems probable that the forces of Islam 
are being marshalled to withstand the advance of the infidel 
in that region, and there are not wanting those who say that the 
Young Turks are not unconnected with the movement. In this 
part of Africa the boundaries of Great Britain and France 
come into contact, but yet are not strictly defined. Were it 
not for the good feeling which now exists between the two 
countries, grounds for a controversy might have been found; 
but in this case as in that of Savarkar, and of the gun-run- 
ning which finds a source of supply at a French possession in 
the East of Africa, the good-will of both nations has found, or 
will find a ready means of settlement. It is rumored that as 
a means of settling the last question an exchange of terri- 
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tories may be made, Great Britain relinquishing the small 
colony of British Gambia on the West Coast of Africa—a 
colony entirely surrounded by the French possessions in that 
region. Efforts are being made to remove the coolness felt by 
Turkey towards France, the result of the refusal of the French 
government to sanction the loan sought by the former country. 

The New Year opens for France, as for the rest of the 
world, in an atmosphere of peace, of which the efforts, so 
often successful, to settle questions by arbitration is at once 
the effect and cause, and this in spite of of reactionaries 
and pessismists who try to throw cold water upon the at- 
tempts of the more hopeful and generous; an atmosphere 
which, as was said by the British Ambassador in his address 
to the President on New Year’s Day “ permitted the various 
peoples to live in that peace and quietness which alone en- 
abled them to give their serious consideration to the solution 
of the vast social problems, which more and more demanded 
the attention of the various Governments of the world.” 


Writers in the German Press ex- 
Germany. press satisfaction at the marked 
improvement that has taken place 
in the international s¢atus and prospects of the German Em- 
pire. They believe that a position of greater power and in- 
dependence has been reached than for many years past. The 
fear of an attempt on the part of other Powers to isolate the Em- 
pire, and to surround it bya ring fence has disappeared. The 
death of King Edward and the Constitutional struggle in Great 
Britain have, it is thought, lessened the influence of that 
country in the affairs of the Continent, and thereby a way 
may be opened for Germany with its sixty-five millions of 
people to a more active foreign policy. 

What is called a détente with Russia has been brought 
about by the recent visit of the Tsar to Potsdam; that is to 
say, the relations between the two countries have become less 
strained. The Triple Alliance is declared to be in as full force 
as ever, and that the bonds are very close between Germany 
and Austria-Hungary no one doubts. The German influence 
at Constantinople, which was the characteristic feature of the 
Hamidian régime, has gained much of its former power. The 
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Netherlands, some think, have been made to fee] the power of 
their mighty neighbor. A bill for the defense of the country 
is being discussed proposing a system of fortification which, 
while it leaves the way by land open for a German Army, 
is meant to protect the sea-ports from the attack of any other 
Power. This is said to have Germany as its author and pro- 
moter, an assertion, however, which is vehemently denied. 

The attempt of two British Officers to discover the military 
secrets of the Empire is an incident which certainly does not 
tend to improve the relations between Great Britain and Ger- 
many, but as every country is engaged in similar efforts there 
is no just ground for complaint, and in fact little complaint 
has been made. But when it is asserted that this particular 
attempt proves that Great Britain is contemplating an invasion 
of Germany, one more illustration is given of the power of the 
imagination. 

The finances of the Empire are making steady progress 
towards a state of health. There is, itis true, a deficit, but 
not so large as usual, and the loan to be issued this year will 
be the smallest for twenty years. No less money is to be ex- 
pended in the army and navy; in fact the amount is to be 
increased. An increment tax, the introduction of which into 
Great Britain has caused so much discussion, has existed as a 
municipal tax for many years in Germany. It is now proposed 
to adopt it as an Imperial tax. 

The movement, if such it may be called, for making minis- 
ters responsible to the Reichstag, not to the Kaiser, makes no 
progress. In fact the Chancellor recently declared at a sitting 
of Parliament, that he was not its servant, that as long as he 
had the support of the Emperor and the Federal Government, 
he would pursue the policy and propose the legislation which 
according to his own conviction, was good for the Fatherland. 
To any party which should give him its support, he would be 
grateful and giadly accept its help. Towards the Social Demo- 
crats, however, and all their aims unflinching opposition would 
be offered, by the employment of every resource with which 
the State is provided. But this does not ptevent German 
citizens from voting for them in ever-increasing numbers, al- 
though social legislation has gone farther in Germany than 
in any other country in the world. 

The long-expected Constitution for Alsace-Lorfaine has 
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been adopted by the Federal Council, and the details have 
been published. It has, however, to go through the Reichstag, 
and may therefore be modified in some particulars. In some 
respects it is disappointing. Autonomy is given, but with 
many restrictions. Laws are to be made by the Emperor, 
but not without the consent of the new two-chambered Diet. 
No place is granted to Alsace-Lorraine in Imperial legislation 
and government. To the Federal Council, the provinces are 
to send three delegates, and these may speak but not vote. 
If the vote had been conceded, Prussian predominance in the 
Council would have been at an end, and this sacrifice could 
not be made. Space does not permit the enumeration of all 
the provisions of the new Constitution, although they are in- 
teresting as examples of the latest ideas of what a Constitu- 
tion made in Germany should be. A few points, however, may 
be mentioned. Of the Upper House the two Catholic Bishops of 
Strassburg and of Metz are to be ex-officio members, together 
with, among others, the Presidents of the Evangelical Church, 
and a representative of the Jews. Chambers of Commerce, 
Municipal Councils, Agricultural Councils, and the League of 
Guilds are to elect representatives. For the Lower House the 
franchise is to be universal, with secret ballot and direct voting. 
Persons over thirty-five years of age are to have two votes, and 
those over forty-five years three votes. This is done in order 
to secure moderation in the working of the Second Chamber, 
by giving a preference to those electors who are ripe in the 
experience of life. The second ballot so common on the con- 
tinent is not adopted. The proposed Constitution has not 
been favorably received by all. The Upper Chamber, it is 
said, is constituted in such a way as to make it an instrument 
in the hands of the Berlin authorities for frustrating the pop- 
ular will. A distinguished priest has expressed the opinion 
that it would be better for Alsace-Lorraine to remain in its 
present dependence upon the Federal Council, for in that Coun- 
cil the voice of the South German States is influential. 


A Ministerial crisis has taken place 

Austria-Hungary. in Austria, in consequence of which 

the Premier Baron von Bienerth 

has resigned. His resignation has been accepted, but he has 
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been requested to remain in office until a new Ministry can be 
formed. The cause of the resignation was the unwillingness 
or the inability of the Ministry to fulfil certain promises made 
to the Poles to accord financial assistance for the making of 
canals in Galicia. In consequence of this the Poles refused 
that support which was necessary to maintain a majority. 

The government had suffered a defeat a few weeks before 
on a motion to allow the importation of transoceanic meat, 
High prices have increased the burdens which the poor have 
to bear in Austria-Hungary, as well as in most of the other 
countries of Europe. In Vienna the people had assembled in 
tens of thousands, in order to call the attention of the govern- 
ment to the situation, but the government, in deference to the 
agrarian interest, which is making its profit out of the necessity 
of their neighbors, had turned a deaf ear and would not admit, 
as it was in their power to do, the supplies that were necessary 
to lower prices. 

The burdens imposed upon the people are to be still fur- 
ther increased by the measures to keep the peace—such is the 
alleged object—which the government has adopted. An elab- 
orate programme for the increase of the Navy has been pre- 
pared, providing for the construction of four Dreadnoughts 
and three cruisers, within the next five years, to cost in all 
over sixty millions of dollars. Nor is this the limit, for two 
further Dreadnought divisions of four ships each must be built 
before 1925 if the Austrian Navy is to attain the standard to 
which the naval authorities aspire. It cannnot be wondered 
at that there are large deficits both in Austria and in Hun- 
gary, or that there are some who say that the maintenance of 
peace is becoming more burdensome than war. Forty millions 
for Austria, and thirty millions for Hungary are the deficits 
for the current year. 

It may be remembered that some little time ago a distinguished 
historian, Dr. Friedjung, was put upon trial for libelling a large 
number of the Southern Slavs. He had accused them of treason, 
and had justified his action by an appeal to documents furnished 
him by the Foreign Office. In the course of the trial these 
documents were shown to be forgeries, and forgeries quite 
easily detected. The question now has arisen who it was that 
was the author of these forgeries, and a Slav member of the 
delegations has accused members of the Austrian diplomatic 
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body of being at least cognizant of these frauds, It has in 
fact been brought home to one of the officials, that he was in 
close relations with the individual who has been proved to 
have been concerned in the concoction of documents in ques- 
tion. It still remains uncertain whether or no the Foreign 
Secretary himself was actively ignorant. The advent of Count 
Aehrenthal to power has not redounded to the credit of the 
Austrian conduct of affairs. Rumors have been current that 
he was on the point of resigning, and this is rendered all the 
more probable since his attitude towards certain German pro- 
posals to put duties on shipping is said to have displeased 
the Prussian authorities, 


Early in last December it was an- 

Russia. nounced, on what seemed to be 

good authority, that it had been 

decided to reduce the Duma to a consultative institution, simi- 
lar to the Council] of the Empire, under an autocratic r2gime. 
Happily this has proved not to be true, but it undoubtedly 
expresses the wish of the many enemies in Russia of anything 


like a Parliament, and shows its precarious character, depen- 
dent as it is for the origin and continuance on the will of a 
single man. The Tsar, however, according to a more recent 
announcement is satisfied with the Duma, especially with its 
work on the Budget, and has vouchsafed to express to the 
Chairman of the Budget Committee the pleasure which he felt 
during his recent sojourn abroad, at hearing foreigners praise 
the active and beneficent influence exercised by the Duma in 
the domain of national economy. This possibly may mean 
that it will be more easy on account of this influence to raise 
the new loan which it is said is contemplated, and that on 
this account, its existence is still to be tolerated. 


Italy is one of the few countries in 

Italy. Europe which is able to pay its way, 

year by year. The net Budget sur- 

plus amounts to over three millions of dollars, and this is to be 
applied to meet the losses caused by the recent outbreak of chol- 
era in Southern Italy. A blot on Italian civilization, which has 
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often caused criticism, is the widespread cruelty shown to an- 
imals. The government has introduced a Bill into the Senate 
to deal with this matter. The blinding of birds, the infliction of 
unnecessary suffering in the killing of animals, the overworking 
of horses and other beasts of burden are to be visited with 
pains and penalties. Vivisection is to be placed under severe 
restrictions. The introduction of the Bill is due largely to the 
efforts of various societies which have of late been formed for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals. 

In the more strictly political sphere also the government 
is proceeding in the path of reform. A Bill has been intro- 
duced to extend the Parliamentary franchise to all adults who 
can prove that they are able to read and write. For those 
who are thus qualified the exercise of the franchise is made 
obligatory, the omission to vote being punishable with fines of 
five dollars in the first instance gradually rising in amount if 
the offense is repeated. This obligation to vote is not ap- 
proved by the Extreme Parties, for their strength is said to 
be due to the abstention from voting of their opponents. The 
Socialists, in particular, have resolved to oppose the Bill on 
the ground that it “threatens the liberty of conscience of 
citizens, and is in substance illiberal.” 




















With Our Readers 


HE Catholic teachers throughout our country, great in their 
number and great in their aims, are doing a noble work for 
souls. Our Catholic laity also are writing an heroic page to their 
credit in history by their generous support of Catholic schools and 
educational institutions. We believe that the necessity of religious 
instruction, presented earnestly and fairly to our fellow-citizens, is 
becoming more and more evident to many who have differed from us. 
We believe also that with regard to proficiency, Catholic education 
particularly in our parochial schools, has already reached a high de- 
gree of excellence and that by constant diligence and attention the 
high degree will be maintained. We have been perfecting that 
system by high school, college and university. With regard to par- 
ochial schools of a particular diocese the appointment of a supervisor 
has effected a general schedule of studies—a common system that in- 
sures a high standard of proficiency ; and much of the success of the 
parochial schools has been due to this harmony and unity. This 
work of systematizing, of making the elimentary fit the higher, of a 
thoughtful consideration of education as a whole—ot elementary 
school, of high school, of college, and of university, is receiving 
the careful attention of Catholic educators. Much has been done 
to secure it and much more we hope will be done in the immediate 
future. 

It is a work which should call forth the best efforts of all inter- 
ested in Catholic education. It is a work of vital importance, not 
only for the welfare of the Church and for the-predominant influence 
which the Church ought to exercise in this country, but also for the 
salvation of souls. Questions of earth and heaven are sometimes 
most intimately connected. We must prepare our boys and girls in 
such a way that, if they be capable—and thousands of them are cap- 
able—they may go from school to college and to university. They 
must be thoroughly and systematically trained and fitted for the in- 
tellectual work of the day among their fellowmen. Great numbers 
of them should occupy honored positions in the higher professions. 
They should be so thoroughly equipped that their ability would 
command the respect of all; and they themselves should take their 
place among our rulers; among those who administer justice; who 
direct or influence opinion—capable writers, public speakers who, 
with the inheritance of Her who has guided nations, will intelli- 
gently, capably, guide our people through the social confusion, the 
chads of false principles, with which we will soon, if portents fail 
not, have to do battle. 

We welcome, therefore, most cordially a new monthly Zhe Cath- 
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olic Educational Review, published by the Catholic Education Press 
and under the direction of the Catholic University of America. Its 
first issue is most promising both in quality and in quantity. It 
gives its readers over one hundred pages of reading matter and its 
table of contents includes, 7he Papacy and Education by Dr. Edward 
A. Pace; Zhe Playground Movement by Rev. John J. McCoy; The 
Pastor in Education by Dr. Thomas J. Shahan; Jesuit Education in 
America by Father Swickerath, S.J.; Zhe Teaching Of Religion by 
Thomas E. Shields, and thirty pages of ‘‘ Notes’’ on discussion of 
educational topics. 

This beginning, we feel, is an earnest of what will be, and we 
bespeak for this new work the earnest and active co-operation of all 
our Catholics, religious and lay, who are interested in matters of 
Catholic education. 


_>— 
~~ 





HE exquisite gift of compact expression, which Father Tabb 
possessed in such a remarkable degree, never was made more 
manifest than in a recent issue of the Classical Review. ‘There was 
printed his fine quatrain to Niva with a translation into Latin by 
Mr. Moss and into Greek by Mr. Seaton, two distinguished English 
classical scholars. We are sure to give delight to many of our 
readers by reproducing the original lines with these two versions : 


Niva, child of Innocence, 
Dust to dust we go; 

Thou, when winter wooed thee hence, 
Wentest snow to snow. 


Pulvere nos ortos, Niva, qua nil purius, infans, 
Deducto Lachesi stamine pulvis habet ; 

Tu, simul invitavit hiems glacialis, abisti 
Quam cito cognatae nix socianda nivi. 


“Hyeis wév, xdvig adtol, érAevcdued’, & Boégos ayvdv, 
Teds xévev olxetny, edt” Av Eryn Odvatoc, 

mat, od 8& yetudvos pwetateupapévou xpudevtos, 
otxad’ Exett’ Aes, ed¢ ylovas te ylwy. 


The fine beauty of the English is evident to everyone. Here 
we have, to use the quotation which someone recently applied, with 
great aptness, to Father Tabb’s work: ‘‘ infinite riches in a little 
room.’’ It is not the mere conciseness of an epigram: the expres- 
sion is even more poetical than neat. When we turn to the Latin 
and Greek versions, eheu! how the beauty of the rose has faded, 
how the facets of the diamond are marred! We mean no dis- 
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courtesy to these distinguished professors when we state that their 
versions lack the beauty even more than the brevity of the original ; 
we are simply saying they are translators. Turn, reader, and see 


how the line, 
Thou, when winter wooed thee hence 


has been reproduced. In the original it is sweet as the smile of a 
child ; in the version it is as stiff and stately as the bow of a Dow- 
ager Duchess. Always admirers of the serious muse of Father 
Tabb, we confess that our admiration was greatly enhanced by 
reading these translations of the exquisite Niva. 

While we are speaking of Father Tabb we wish to notice a 
curious coincidence between one of his quatrains and some lines of 
a poem by William Watson. In his ‘‘ Nature’’ Father Tabb wrote: 


It is His garment; and to them 
Who touch in faith its utmost hem 
He turning, says again, ‘‘I see 
That virtue hath gone out of me.”’ 


And in ‘‘ The Questioner’’ of Watson are these lines : 


And they made answer: ‘‘ Verily, 
The robe around His form are we, 
That sick and sore mortality 

May touch its hem and healéd be.’’ 


2 
> 





N striking contrast to the bitter attacks being made upon religion 
in some of the countries of Europe and the rabid attempts of 
some of their politicians to wipe all religion from the face of the 
earth, there was held during the last month in Washington, D. C., 
a reception and dinner to His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, at which 
were present many notables, Catholic and non-Catholic, of our Gov- 
ernment. The reception was held at St. Patrick’s Church, of which 
Father Russell is rector. We have no intention of reviewing it in 
detail, but the words uttered there by the representatives of our 
Government were most gratifying and encouraging. Members of 
the Cabinet, of the Supreme Court, of the Senate, and of the House 
spoke. All of them had words of praise for the Catholic Church, 
and even though some of them frankly stated that they themselves 
were members of other churches, all without exception claimed em- 
phatically that religion was absolutely necessary tor anything like 
stable government and for public morality. It was interesting also 
to note that these statements received the enthusiastic approval 
of all who were present. For the thoughtful American it was a 
happy and hopeful occasion. 
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It would have been weil if the editors of Zhe Jndependent and 
the Outlook were present. Perhaps they would have rushed horri- 
fied from the room. For the former journal is allowing itself to 
become the organ of the vicious anti-clericals of Europe, and never 
loses an opportunity to publish anything discreditable to the Catho- 
lic Church ; and the latter is, of late, showing evidences of peevish 
temper with regard to the Church, and, more important still, is 
reechoing also, though not quite so enthusiastically, the sentiments 
of anti-clericals. 





2 
o> 


NCE there was a boy, a very young boy who was not really bad, 
but who thought himself very bright and clever. He imagined 

that he was a man, and was absolutely sure that a real man must not 
be too good; a real man must smoke and swear once in a while; he 
must at least have some manly faults and not be like those saints 
that one sees in the windows of churches. To be without faults, 
this young boy thought, was to forfeit one’s manhood. The boy 
was as proud of his superior knowledge as a young colt of its sense- 
less caperings. And once he stole by the editors of the dignified A?- 
lantic Monthly while they dozed or while their attention was directed 
elsewhere, and gave a manuscript to the compositors. The editors 
allowed it to go to press and it appears in the January Ad/antic under 
the brilliant and inspiring title of ‘‘ The Ignominy of Being Good.”’ 


»™ 
> 





HE latest decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office on 
the question of the medal-scapular will be of interest to our 
readers and we reprint it here: 


Since it is well known that the holy scapulars, as they are called, do much 
to foster devotion in the faithful and excite them to resolutions for a more 
holy life, in order that the pious usage calculated to make them better known 
may grow from day to day, our most holy Father, Pius X., by Divine Provi- 
dence Pope, although earnestly desiring that the faithful would continue 
to carry them as has hitherto been their custom, nevertheless, comply- 
ing with the petitions presented to him by a large number of persons, 
graciously deigned to decree, after taking a vote of the most eminent fathers 
the Cardinals of the Inquisitionin an audience granted to the Reverend As- 
sessor of this Supreme Congregation on December 16 of the present year, 
that: it is licit for all the faithful who have been enrolled by the regular 
ceremonial, as is said, or shall afterwards be enrolled in one or several of the 
scapulars of the genuine kind approved by the Holy See, to wear henceforth 
on their persons, instead of one or more scapulars of cloth, a single metal 
medal, either at the neck or otherwise, with, nevertheless, due decorum, by 
which, observing the laws proper to each, they may gain and participate in 
all the spiritual favors (the Saturday privilege, as it is called, of the Blessed 
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Virgin Mary of Mount Carmel] not excepted) and all the indulgences attached 
to each ; that one side of this medal must bear the representation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ showing His Most Sacred Heart, and the obverse one of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary: that the medal must be blessed by as many benedic- 
tions asnumber the scapulars to be imposed, according tothe number desired 
by the applicant; finally, each benediction may be imparted by making a sin- 
gle sign of the cross, either at the enrolling itself, immediately after the reg- 
ular imposition of the scapular or even later at the convenience of the 
applicant; it does not matter whether the order of different enrollments be 
observed or not, nor whether the time that intervenes between them is more 
or less. They can be imparted by any priest and even by one distinct from 
him who enrolled the applicant, provided he has faculties, either ordinary or 
delegated, to bless the respective scapulars ; however, the limits, clauses, and 
conditions of the first faculties are not to be changed. 

All things whatsoever to the contrary notwithstanding, even those worthy 
of special mention. - 

Dated at Rome from the buildings of the Holy Office, 16 December, rg1o. 
L. ¢t S. ALOISIUS GIAMBENE. 


Instructions are to follow concerning medals that have already 
been blessed and the faculties quoted for blessing them. 
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